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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


SECOND EDITION. 


7 T may be reſpeciſul and proper to inform, 
e Reader, that fo much additional 
information has been received by the Pub- 


Ihen, fines the Joſt appearance of vie 
Tours, it was found iniprathoable i 


print it apart from +he preſent Edition; 
otherwiſe, he gladly would have dom it, 
from a wiſh to oblige thoſe priſons tolo 
might have thought it a plan deſirable. 
Should any future communications, however, 
be received, they ſhall be printed and fold 
ſeparately, by way of Appendix to the pre- 
fent Work, for the accommodation of its 
purchaſers. The Publiſher embraces this 


opportunity of returning his grateful ac- 


knowledgments to thoſe Gentlemen who 
have indulged him with Extrafs from 
their private papers; alſo, for various 
communications of Friends. 
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PREFACE. 


vfivinar of the moſt popular And 
_ Intereſting Touxs in Warxs having 
become ſcarce, the preſent Editor has 
been induced to compreſs various ſelec- 
tions from them into one volume, leav- 
ing each Touriſt to purſue his reſpective 
track. He has availed himſelf alſo 6f 
the moſt reſpectable hiſtories for the fur- 
ther improvement of the fame. © 


To have digeſted the Whole into one 
regular journey, might to ſome travellets 
have appeared defirable ; but in 'that 
caſe, much of the beauty and ſcenery 6f 
the country would have been unnoticed, 
from the external or internal ſituation 
of particular objects; whereas, by di- 
viding it into ſeparate ſections, each 
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route becomes more fully deſcribed. 
Hence, whoever may be defirous to 
make any part of the Tour of Wales, 
will almoſt every where find an excur- 
ſion marked out, its antiquities and 
beauties deſcribed, with every other 
leading feature of local intereſt, or what 
may afford gratification to the mind. 


In ſome inſtances, where authors 

may have differed in their narratives, 
it has been thought adviſable to retain 
each deſcription, for the ſake of obtain- 
ing a more accurate account of places. 
This will undoubtedly afford conſider- 
able r and utility to the work. 


In exploring the e beauties 
of WALEs, it is hoped therefore that this 


little volume will be found eſſentially 


uſeful. It has been long allowed that no 
country can boaſt of richer proſpeds, 


or encompaſs ſcenes of more hiſtoric / 
celebrity. 
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THE 
COUNTIES or NORTH WALES 
ARE, 

Angleſea, Caernarvonſhire, Denbighſture, Nint- 
| ſhire, Merianethſhire, and Montgomeryſbire. 
NGLESEA is 28 miles long and 13 
1 broad, has 2 towns and 74 pariſhes; 
it produces copper, mill and grind ſtones, 
red, yellow, and blue ochre, fine paſtures, 
with corn and cattle. —Caernarvonſhire is 48 
miles broad; 23 long, has five towns and 68 
pariſhes ; its products are timber, late, goats, 
copper, filb, & c. Danbighſbire is 50 miles 
long and 20 broad, has 4 towns and 57 
pariſhes; its manufactures are thoſe of 
gloves and flannels, and its products corny 
horned cattle, and lead. —#/inifaire is 33 
miles long and 11 broad, has 3 towns and 28 
pariſhes ; it produces cattle, butter, honey, 
coal, and lead; it has likewiſe a cotton and 
twiſt, and copper manufactory.—Merianeth- 
ſhire is 40 miles long and 36 broad, has 4 
towns and 37 pariſhes; it abounds with 
cattle, ſheep, fiſh, and game; its chief many» 
facture is Welſh cottons.— MontgomeryHire 
is 40 miles long and 37 broad, has 6 towns 
and 47 pariſhes; it has lead, plenty of fiſh 
and fowls, with a breed of large black cattle 
and horſes; ; its principal manuſacture is flannel. 
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Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Caermarthenſhire, 
Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorſhire. 
RECKNOCKSHIRE is 33 miles long, 
32 broad, has 4 towns and 61 pariſhes; 
its product is corn, fowl, fiſh, and cattle ; 
its manufactures are woollen ſtuffs and ſtock- 
ings.— Cardiganſbire is 47 miles long, 20 
broad, has 6 towns and 64 pariſhes; it pro- 
duces corn, plenty of cattle, game, with ſea 
and river fiſh, has mines of lead, copper, and 
ſilver ore. —Caermarthenſhire is 48 miles 
long, 25 broad, has 8 towns, 87 pariſhes. 
This county is well clothed with wood, and 
feeds vaſt numbers of cattle; it abounds with 
fowl, fiſh, and game, and has coal and lead 
mines,—Glamorgenſhire is 50 miles long, 
and 24 broad, has 9 towns, 118 pariſhes; it 
produces paſtures, corn, and pit-coal, culm, 
and lead ore.— Pembrokeſhire is 35 miles 
long, 29 broad, has 4 towns, and 145 
pariſhes; it produces corn, ſheep, cattle, 
ſowls, and fiſh, with coal-mines, and marl.— 
Radnorſhire is 30 miles long and 25 broad; it 
bas 4 towns and 52 pariſhes; its produce is 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, and cheeſe, and its only. 
. malt. * 
| INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


_ origin of every nation is ne- 
ceſſarily obſcure, and always 
loſt in a pretended antiquity. On 
the authority of Bochart we may 
trace the Welſh from a very early pe- 
riod indeed. That Britain, however, 
was peopled from Gaul 1000 years 
before Chriſt, appears very probable; 
the arguments in favour of this opi- 
nion are deduced from the ftate of 
population on the continent, and 
from the progreſs of it in the iſland 
itſelf. It has been well obſerved,*. 
that names deſcriptive of national 
manners cannot be the original _ 


8 Mr. Whitaker. 
B pellations 
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pellations of any people; they reſult 
from the intercourſe and experience 
of the ſtates around them, on whoſe 
territories they have dared to in- 
croach. | 
The name of Cymri appears to 
have been the great hereditary diſ- 
tinction of the Gauls upon the conti- 
nent, and to have been carried with 
them into all their conqueſts ; it was 
not retained in our ifland merely by 
the natives of Wales, but was equally | 
the appellation of a nation in the 
ſouth-weſt of Somerſetſhire and the 
north. eaſt of Cornwall. 

The firſt denomination of our 
ifland was certainly Albion, a name 
given before the country was inha- 
bited: it was the Celtic term for 
| heights or eminences. The Alps, 
ſome ages before the days of Strabo, 
were called Albia; and in his time 


there remained two tribes on the 
mountains 
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mountains that bore the names of. 
Albiceci and Albienſes. | 

The ſecond denomination was that 
of Britain, derived from a. Celtic 
word likewiſe, ſignifying drvided, 
not painted: this etymology has 
lately been proved not to have been 
applied to the region, but beſtowed: ' 
on' the inhabitants; not previouſly 
borne on the continent by the origi- 
nal ſettlers of the country, but aſ- 
ſumed or received at their Ant 4 
moval into the iſland. 

The general denomination of Wales 
was not impoſed. on the country by 
the Saxons, but was the acknow- 
ledged appellation of the region as 
early as the ſixth century, if we may 
believe a quotation from ne 
cited by Mr. Davies. | 

When that part of Britain, which 
comprehends the preſent. kingdoin of 
England and principality of Wales, 

B 2 Was 
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was divided into ſeveral petty king- 
doms, the inhabitants were all diſtin- 
guiſhed by different names. The 
principality of Wales, formerly com- 
prehending the whole country be- 
yond the Severn, was in the Roman 
times occupied by the Silures, the 
Dimetæ, and Ordovices; to theſe 
belonged not only the twelve counties 
of Wales, but likewiſe the two 
others lying beyond the Severn, He- 
refordſhire, and Monmouthſhire, 
which in {the reign of Charles the 
Second were firſt reckoned amongſt 
the Engliſh counties. | 

The country now known by the 
name of North Wales was inhabited 
by the Ordovices only, who held 
out firſt againſt the Romans, and 
afterwards againſt the Engliſh, after 
the other Britons were ſubdued ; for 
by the Romans they were not re- 
duced kill the time of Domitian, nor 


by 
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by the Engliſh till the reign of Henry 
the Firſt. 
About forty-five years before the 
Chriſtian ra, Britain was firſt in- 
vaded by the Romans under Julius 
Cæſar; afterwards by Claudius, and 
at length became a province under 
the Roman empire ; it was governed 
by lieutenants, or deputies, ſent from 
Rome, as Ireland is now by deputies 
from England ; and continued thus 
under the Romans for upwards of 
400 years; till that empire being in- 
vaded by the Goths and Vandals, 
the Romans were forced not only to 
recall their own armies, but alſo to 
draw from hence the braveſt of the 
Britons, for their aſſiſtance n 
thoſe barbarians. 
The country being left in a de- 
fenceleſs ſtate, was invaded by the 
Scots, who were ſo rapacious, that the 
Britons ſent over a miſerable appli- 
„ cation 
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cation for relief to Ætius, the Roman 
general, who, by ſeveral famous ſuc- 
ceſſes, for a time had repelled the 
violence of the Gothic arms ; but, re- 
ceiving no hopes -of any ſuccours 
from that general, the South Britons | 
invited over the Saxons, who no 
| ſooner delivered them from their an- 
cient foes the Picts and Scots, than 
they ſtrengthened their own numbers, 
turned their arms againſt the natives, 
and conquered them, ſome few ex- 
cepted, who ſecured themſelves in 
the mountains of Wales; whence 
their defcendants have always been 
_ diſtinguiſhed by the title of Ancient 
Britons. 

Wales was anciently bounded by 
the Iriſh ſeas, and by the rivers Se- 
vern and Dee, till the Saxons became 
maſters of all the level countries 
over thoſe rivers; and till Ofa,* 


* See Tour from Cheſter, Kc. 
Ring 
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King of Mercia, made the cele- 
brated trench, which is ſtill called by 
his name. This trench, which ex- 
tended from north to ſouth ; from 
the mouth of the river Dee to that of 
the Wye, has been thought to have 
been an imitation of the ramparts 
which were thrown up by Agricola, 
Adrian, and Severus, to guard the 
Romans againſt the incurſions of the 
northern barbarians. 
Notwithſtanding many attempts 
of the Engliſh, the Welſh enjoyed 
their own laws, and lived under their 
own princes, till, in the year 1282, 
Llewellin loſt both his principality 
and life. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, Wales was incorporated and 
united with England ; and, by a ſta- 
tute of the 27th of that reign, all laws 
and liberties of England were to take 
place there ; from which time the 
Welch have approved themſelves 
B 4 truly 
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truly worthy of their high origin, 
loyal and dutiful to their King, and 
always zealous for the welfare of the 


community, 
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ROMANTIC PARTS 


OF 


NORTH WALES. 


HE romantic beauties of nature 
are fo fingular and extravagant 
in the principality of Wales, parti- 
_ cularly in the counties of Merioneth 
and Caernarvon, that they are fearcely 
to be conceived by thoſe who have 
confined their curioſity to the other 
parts of Great Britain. | 
This journey was undertaken ra- 
ther late in the autumn; the ſeaſon 
proved remarkably favourable; nei- 
ther rains nor winds impeded my 
en air on the mountains 
B 6 was 
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was left rarefied by the ſummer's 
heat, the ſun ſhone out all the day 
on Cader, and Snowdon had not be- 
gun to fortify himſelf againſt this al- 
moſt winter approach. 

I éſet out from Shrewſbury to 
Welſh Poole—the laſt eight miles 
afforded a moſt beautiful proſpect of 
a rich vale in Montgomeryſhire. 
The vales throughout this county 
are remarkably pleaſant, abound 
with com, and are luxuriant in paſ- 
turage. 

Welſh Poole is a place of ſome 
note —it is one of the five boroughs 
in Montgomeryſhire, which jointly 
ſend a member to Parliament. It 
takes its name from a contemptible 
black pool, which is laid to be un- 

fathomable. 

T be gentlemen in this town and 

neighbourhood have, with becom- 

ing ſpirit and liberality, opened a 
ſub- 
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ſubſcription for the purpoſe of erect- 
ing a county-hall, market- places, 
and other rooms, for public conveni- 
ence and accommodation in this 
town, which is expected will be ſoon 
carried into effect. 
The country from Welſh Poole 
towards Llalymynach is moſt beau- 
tifully broken into gentle riſings, 
prettily wooded. Gilesfield church 
and village are pleaſingly ſituated un- 
der the hills. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Giles. Tanner fays it 
was founded in 1170. | 
About a mile from hence ſtands 
'Powis Caſtle, or Red Caſtle, from the 
colour of the ſtones .of which it is 
built. The ſituation of it is certainly 
very noble; but I cannot agree with 
Lord Lyttleton, that three thouſand 
pounds would make it the moſt au- 
guſt place in the kingdom : there is 
much to be done in the mere ap- 
proach, 
\ | 
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proach, and at preſent you are obliged 
to aſk where the Severn runs. The 
ground is hid out in that formal 
ſtyle of gardening that was brought 
in at the Revolution, and there will 
be much difficulty in altering it with 
Propriety. 
On my return to Poole, I ordered 
a carriage to convey me to Llanvair; 
this was to be my laſt ſtage on 
known ground—the road was per- 
fectly good, the people in general 
ſpoke Englith, and their civility was 
ſo remarkable, that the very turnpike 
man was grateful for the toll. I was 
here moſt ſtrongly recommended to 
a good houſe, about twelve miles 
diſtant, Cann's Office, a very re- 
ſpectable inn, and far ſuperior to 
thoſe at Llanvair. About two miles 
from Cann's Office, the road enters a 
valley, ſurrounded by mountains, 


wn continue to Mallevyd, where 
a poſt- 
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a poſt- chaiſe may be had, an accom- 
modation not to be met with at Dinas- 
y-Mowddu. After contending with 


ſome trifling difficulties on the road, 


I arrived at Dinas-y-Mowddu. 

This city (for dinas is Welſh for 
city) is poſſeſſed of many and great 
advantages ; there is no body corpo- 
rate to divide it into faction, there is 
not a ſingle office that can poſſibly be 
contended for—the rent of houſes 
will be the ſame at all ſeaſons, and 
even in Auguſt you are never incom- 
moded by the ſun. The river is not 
large, but it will never be incroached 
upon by the inhabitants; their ſequeſ- 
tered walks will never be injured by 
any freſh dealers in taſte. 

I did not fee a cathedral, nor heard 
of cither biſhop or palace. | 

There is no court of judicature 


The 
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The theatre is held in great repute. 
I had the pleaſure to be preſent at one 
play, which is here called an anter- 
lute, probably a corruption from our 
term interlude. 
The road from Dinas-y-Mowddu 
is a grand paſs between two moun- 
tains, and the views prodigiouſly 
fine. The firſt ſight of Cader Idris 
diſappointed me; but I ſoon recol- 
Tected, that as I was then on high 
ground, it muſt have been from ſome 
other point of view that this moun- 
tain had rendered itſelf ſo remark- 
able. In the courſe of this reflec- 
tion, I was on a ſudden delighted 
with the country round Dolgelly ; 
| woods, rocks, a rich vale, a fine 
river, and, at that diſtance, the ap- 
pearance of rather a decent town, 
ſurrounded with many gentlemen's 
ſeats ; theſe, contraſted with the bar- 
renneſs I had juſt travelled through, 
| | 1 
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all joined to render the proſpect truly 


delicious. | 
At the inn there are good accom- 
mo dations, and the perſon who keeps 
it, obliging. 
Barmouth, ten miles from Dol- 
gelly: its beauties are ſo manifold 
and extraordinary, that they literally 
* beggar deſcription.” New paſ- 
tures of the moſt exuberant fertility ; 
new wood, riſing in the majeſty of 
foliage; the road curving into num- 
berleſs unexpected directions, at one 
moment ſhut into a verdant receſs, 
ſo contracted, that there appears ſcarce 
a bridle way out of it; at another, 
the az ure expanſe of the main ocean 
falling upon the eye: on all ſides 
rocks glitter in colours of that 
beauty which conſtitutes the ſub- 
lime. On the other hand, plains, 
villas, cottages, and venerable halls, 


with whatever tends to form the 
| middle 


— — — —— — 


at the bottom of the hill, on the op- 
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middle grace that belongs to the 
beautiful. Such are objects that 
You meet with on the wy to Dol- 
gelly. 

I ſent out for a guide, that 1 * 
retire to Cader Idris. On the arrival 
of the guide, I ſet out immediately, 


and found the tract exceedingly good, 


till I came to a prominent part of the 
mountain, and here, I muſt acknow- 


ledge, my head was too giddy fuffi- | 


ciently to admire the amazing ſcene 
that was opening to my view, At 
length having gained the ſummit 
(the whole aſcent being near three 
miles) ona fine piece of level ground, 1 


could with comfort ſurvey the ſea, the 


Caernarvonſhire ſhore, and Snowdon 


without a cloud upon his top; lakes, 


rivers, rocks, and precipices, which 
were every way ſpread before me; 


polite fide, was a {mall village, to 
which 
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which ſeveral were returning heavy 
loaden from Dolgelly market; this 
village is remarkable for nothing but 
the remains of a ſmall caſtle, whoſe 
miſerable ſituation could not ſecure 
it from the depredations of Crom- 
well's army. In the courſe of my 
ſurvey of the mountain, it ſeemed to 
take a thouſand capricious forms ; 
but the moſt wonderful part of it is 
the tremendous peak, 'which over- 
hangs the lake of the * Three 
Grains : but here I ſhall forbear de- 


ſcription, as a fine repreſentation of 
it has been lately executed by the in- 


genious and accurate pencil of Mr. 
Wilſon, On my return I difco- 
vered, far out of any tract, on the 
ſteepeſt part of the hill, a man ga. 


The common people believe theſe three 


large crags to have been caſt out © of the ſhoes 
of the giant Idris. 


therin g 
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thering rock-moſs to dye baizes red. 
This excreſcence is chiefly ſold to 
Dublin; it affords a moſt beautiful 
colour at firſt, and if mixed with 
proper ingredients and diſtilled, will, 
it is faid, become permanent. Be- 
ing very thirſty with heat and fa- 
tigue, I inquired for ſome goat's 
milk, but to no purpoſe ; the guide, 
however, informed me, that he 
could procure me from a neighbour- 
ing cattage a liquor peculiar to that 
part of North Wales, which infi- 
nitely exceeded Stirom cyder ; I taſted 
it, and found it was made of moun- 
tain-aſh berries and crabs or ſloes; 
it ſhould remain at leaſt half a year in 
the veſſel before it is bottled off, and 
if it were then kept to a proper age, 
it would not be altogether contemp- 
tible. The tediouſneſs of my return 
to Dolgelly was ſomewhat beguiled 


by 
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by the conſequential information of 
the guide, and I muſt own he greatly 
entertained me. 

The next morning being Sunday, 
I went to eight o'clock prayers here; 
the area of the church is ſpacious, 
and the pews neat ; there is a coving 
roof of wood, which is neceſſary to 
aid the voice, as the floor is only 
clay covered with deep ruſhes; the 
congregation was large, and the ſer- 
vice was read with devotion and pro- 
priety. 

My ſtay was prolonged at Dol- 
gelly, that the maſter of the inn, 
who was abſent on my firſt arrival, 
and who was juſtly recommended 
to me as an intelligent perſon, might 
attend me to ſee the three wonderful 
water-falls in this neighbourhood. 
About five miles on the road to- 
wards Tan-y-Bwlch, immediately 


on having croſſed a bridge, we turned 
on 
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on the left hand to ſee the firſt, called 
Doel Malenllyn, which I take to be 
a part of the river Derry ; this is 
not more than fifty feet in height, 
but you may afterwards trace it for 
near a mile, through crags and 
trees, before it reaches its-rocky bed 
at the bottom; the others are falls 
of whole rivers, the Mawddu and 
Cayne; (they are called Rhaides- 
y-Mawddu, and Piſta'-y-Cayne,) 
over the tops of two rocky moun- 
tains ; the former perhaps may not 
be above one hundred feet in height, 
but the latter is certainly at leaſt an 
hundred yards; both of them are 
ſhaded with beautiful woods on tlie 
ſides of hills, whoſe ſummits are in 
the clouds, and whoſe feet are whi- 
tened by the foam of theſe tremen- 
dous cataracts. It may be neceſſary 
to have a guide to ſee them, as they 
lie out of the common road. 


| I was 
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I was much ſtruck with the ſitua- 
tion of Mr. Oakley's houſe at Tan- 
y-Bwlch ; at firſt ſight it ſomewhat 
reſembled Matlock Bath ; but the 
hills in front are thrown to a fine 
diſtance, and behind the houſe they 
are covered with wood. Through a 
very ſpacious valley the river Dryryd 
runs, and from the tops of the 
mountains are frequent and not in- 
conſiderable cataracts ; indeed, molt 
of the romantic proſpects of North 
Wales, taken ſeparately, are infi- 
nitely ſuperior to thoſe of Derby- 


ſhire; but where ſhall we find, with- 


in the ſame diſtance, ſuch amazing, 
contraſt as the high poliſh of Keds 
leſton oppoſed to the bleak horrors 
of the Peak ? 

At the diſtance of cout three 
miles (the road moſt beautifully di- 
verſified) the ſcene changes on a ſud- 


den to ſome" dark and. naked preci- 


pices 3 
. 
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pices; at the bottom is a large rocky 
baſon, which receives the Rhaidr-du, 
or Black Cataract, as it is called. 
The road to Harlech afforded great 
variety; there could ſcarce be more 
within the compaſs of ten miles. 
For the firſt three we ſurveyed ** the 
Happy Valley ;”* we then paſſed 
by a beautiful lake, and having gained 
the next mountain, ſaw the caſtle, 
fituated on a high rock, which pro- 
jets into the Iriſh ſea. It muſt be 
confeſſed, however, that the laſt two 
miles were rather a ſtair-caſe 
path;“ but I have frequently tra- 
velled for twenty miles together in 
the midland counties of England 


with more danger and difficulty. In 


Wales one has the pleaſure of ſeeing 
that they are making pg improve- 
ments in roads. 


* Vide Jan s Raſſelas. 
Harlech 


1 
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- Harlech ſtands on the north-weſt 
ſide of the county of Merioneth ; its 
houſes are mean. There is a good har- 
bour for ſhips, but few ſhips for the 
harbour. It is remarkable only for 
its old decayed caſtle, which was 
defended by aBritiſh nobleman againſt 
Edward the Fourth, till an Earl of. 
Pembroke, - after almoſt incredible 
difficulties, compelled it to ſurrender, 
It has been confidently aſſerted, that 
this caſtle was built. before Edward 
the Firſt's time, and that all he did 
was the making ſome additions, eſ- 
pecially to the fortifications ; but I 
ſhould be rather inclined to:think that 
it was planned at leaſt by Edward. 
A tradition goes, that the workmen, 
after they had got to a conſiderable 
height, were all taken off to build 
the caftles of Aberyſtwith and Caer- 
narvon; and, indeed, there are evi- 
dent marks of a ſeparation. 

F C "= 
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An unpoliſhed people, it is ob- 
ſerved, have little or no curioſity ; I 
had ſeated my ſelf by the fire- ſide in 
one of the houſes at Harlech, with- 
out the inhabitants expreſſing the 
leaſt ſurpriſe at it; the guide and at- 
tendants began to be rather clamorous 
for ſome refreſhment, and the people 
at length brought them ſome oatmeal 
bread, &c. 

From Harlech a freſh guide con- 
ducted me over the top of the moun- 
tain, -and I found an entire good road 
on my return to Tan-y-Bwlch, 

Leaving my little inn there with 
regret, I paſſed a dreary cloud-capt 
country, till I came to a road which, 
for near a mile, was cut through a 
barren rock, and finely preparative 
for the ſcene that was to open upon 
me. On a ſudden I came upon Pont 
Aberglaſlyn, the bridge that divides. 
the counties of Merioneth and Caer- 

| narvon. 
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narvon. It conſiſts of only one wide 
ſtone arch, thrown over a conſide- 
rable water-fall, from two perpendi- 
cular precipices ; beyond it is a ſemi- 
circle of rock, which forms a ſal- 
mon-leap, above which, in ſpawn- 
ing time, the fiſh frequently attempt 
to lodge themſelves, at the amazing 
height of five or ſix yards ; they are 
frequently caught here in the ſeaſon 
with nets, and ſometimes with ſpears 
that are barbed for the purpoſe ; but 
having paſſed the bridge, how ſhall 
I expreſs my feelings! the dark tre- 
mendous precipices, the rapid river 
roaring over disjointed rocks, black 
caverns, and iſſuing cataracts ; all 
ſerve to make this the nobleſt ſpeci- 
men of the horrid the eye can poſ- 
ſibly behold : the poet has not de- 
ſcribed, nor the painter pictured ſo 
gloomy a retreat. 


C 2 Having 
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| Having ſtaid too long in contem- 
| plating this amazing pals, I poſted as 
| faſt as poſſible over a rocky deſert to 
gain ſome refreſhment at Bethkelert, 
where there is a comfortable inn, at 
which I alighted, and was able to 
obtain a good repaſt. The guide to 
the top of Snowdon lives here. 
The road to Caernarvon from 
Bethkelert, lies by the edge of a lake 
called Llyn Quillyn. 
The vale of Feſtiniog, near to 
Tan-y-Bwlch, is a mixture of all 
that can delight the eye, or charm the 
traveller; a landſcape painter might 
here take up his reſidence. for 
months. 

At Tan-y-Bwlch I had been in- 
formed, that I ſhould really meet with 
very decent accommodation at Bettus, 
and might with comfort take up my 

abode there for an evening. As I 
travelled, I reflected on Burnet's 
| Deſcription 


2 
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Deſcription of a part of Caernarvon- 


ſhire, that it was the fragment of 


„ a demoliſhed world; and on 
making ſome flight obſervations to 
the guide on the drearineſs that ſur- 
rounded me, Aye, maſter,” ſays 
he, this muſt have been an ancient 
„ country indeed, for you ſee it is 
worn out to the very ſtones ;” this 
remark, however, is probably ra- 
ther good than new; but we are 
now arrived at Bettus, and the guide 
pointed to the houſe where 1 was to 
get lodging and entertainment, 

The village is, upon the whole, 
pleaſant ; but finding the diſtance 
only ſix miles from Caernarvon, I 
was determined to proceed. 

Within three miles of Caernar- 

von J was agreeably ſurpriſed with 
a very fine road, and a new bridge, 
which will open a free communica- 


tion with theſe unfrequented regions, 
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and induce the curious to viſit the 
wonders of the Britiſh Alps, in pre- 
ference to the mountains of Switzer- 
land, or the Glacieres of Savoy. 

I pafſed my evening at a very 
good inn at Caernarvon, and having 
procured an intelligent guide, re- 
turned early next morning through 
Bettus to the foot of Snowdon.— 
Having left my horſes at a ſmall 
hut, and hired a mountaineer to 
carry ſome cordials and proviſions, 
with a ſpiked ſtick, about ten 
o'clock I began to aſcend the moun- 
tain. The two firſt miles were ra- 
ther boggy and diſagreeable; but, 
when the proſpect opened, I ſoon 
forgot all difficulties :—in the courſe 
of the two laſt 1 paſſed by ſix preci- 
pices, which I believe were very for- 
midable; but as I was near the brink, 
and the wind very high, I did not 
yenture to examine too narrowly. 
On 
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On the ſummit, which is a plain 
about ſix yards in circumference, the 
air was perfectly mild and ſerene, 
and I could with pleafure contem- 
plate the amazing map that was un- 
folded to my view. From thence 
may be diſtinctly ſeen, Wicklow 
hills in Ireland, the Iſle of Man, 
Cumberland, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, 
Shropſhire, and part of Scotland ; 
all the counties of North Wales, the 
Ifle of Angleſea; rivers, plains, 
woods, rocks, and mountains, fix 
and twenty lakes, and two ſeas ; it 
is doubted whether there is another 
circular proſpect ſo extenſive in any 
part of the terraqueous globe. Who 
could take ſuch a ſurvey without 
perceiving his ſpirits elevated in ſome 
proportion to the height? Who could 
behold ſo. bountiful a diſplay of na- 
ture without wonder and ecſtacy ? 
Who but muſt feel even a degree of 

C4 pride 
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pride from having gained an emi- 
nence, from which he could with 


eale overlook the neſt of the eagle? 
Snowdon, from Caernarvon quay, is 


3555 feet, according to General 
Ray. s | 


But as the level walks of life are 
beſt ſuited to the generality of man- 
kind, it became neceſſary to confider 
that this was no {pot where I could 
properly make any laſting abode, 
and that the return would be attended 
with at leaſt as much difficulty as 
the aſcent. Having deſcended a mile 
or two, I did not think it amiſs to 
inquire about an exhauſted mine that 
I ſaw at a diſtance; and I could make 
this inquiry with the better grace, as 
the guides had hitherto quite won- 
dered at my proweſs; the mine 1 was 


informed was only copper. 


* See Philoſphical Tranſactions, vol. Ixvii. 
x 
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At the foot of Snowdon I turned 
about half a mile out of the way to- 
ſee a water-fall ; the fide-rock was 
exccedingly beautiful, but the cata» 
ra& itſelf was rather contemptible, 
after the noble ones I had ſeen in the 
neighbourhood of Dolgelly. As the 
guides ſeemed to think. a floating 
iſland, about two miles diſtant, was 
a moſt wonderful phænomenon, and 
related many ſingular and ſurpri- 
ſing tales concerning it, I indulged 
their credulity ſo far as to go and: 
inſpect it. The lake, as they called 
it, was ſomewhat bigger than a com- 
mon duck-pond ;. and the iſland was 
a knotty piece of bog, which, after 
very heavy rains, mi ght vey _ 
float in it. 

On my return to 8 Lex- 
amined the town and caſtle. The 
town was built by the command of 
Edward the Firſt, out of the ruins 

1 a 4d of 
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of the ancient city of Segontium, 
that ſtood a little below it: it is ſitu- 
ated between two rivers, and has a 
beautiful proſpect of the Iſle of An- 
gleſea; it was formerly of very great 
account when the Princes of Wales 
kept their chancery and exchequer 

courts there. On the weſt ſide of it 
ſtands the caſtle, which was built to 
curb the Welſh mountaineers, and 
ſecure a paſſage to the oppoſite ſhore. 
In a part of it, called the Eagle 
Tower, you are ſhewn the remains of 

a chamber in which Edward the Se- 
cond * is ſaid to have been born; 
about ten years after his birth it was 

beſieged by the Welſh, but it was 


* The cradle of that weak, wicked, u uns 
* fortunate Prince is. {till prererved ; it is now 
in the poſſeſſion of a clergyman in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, to whom it deſcended from one of his 
anceſtors, who attended the Prince in his in- 
1 after- 
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afterwards repaired ; and both the 
town and caſtle had divers privileges 
confirmed to them by different ſove- 
reigns, down to the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; during the laſt civil war they 
were held for King Charles, but were 
afterwards ſurrendered on conditions 
to the Parliament. On viewing theſe 
ſpacious ruins, I could only rumi- 
nate on the changes they had under- 
gone; to think that thoſe walls, 
which heretofore reſounded with ac- 
clamations on the birth of the firſt 
Engliſh Prince of Wales, ſhould now 
aftord ſhelter only to a few miſerable 
cottages from the tempeſtuous blaſts 
of the Briſtol Channel ! 

I made ſeveral excurfions into the 
He of Angleſea, the well-known 
ſeat of the Druids : this may now + 
be conſidered as claſhcal ground ; 
for though Mona is deſtroyed, and 
her altars aboliſhed ; though fires 

C6 have 
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have conſumed her groves, and her 
prieſts have periſhed by the ſword, 
yet, like the Phcenix, ſhe rifes more 
glorious from decay ; her aſhes have 
given birth to the Caractacus of Ma- 
ſon, and the fate of her bards to * 
inſpiration of Gray. 

Nothing could be more delightful 
than the ride from Caernarvon to 
Bangor; to the right hand were 
Snowdon Hills, and to the left the 
river Menai, or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, the Strait between the continent 
and the Ifland of Angleſea; I had 
now got into day-light and the po- 
lite world again: there had been a 
diverſion the night before at Caernar- 
von, and the road was covered over 
with: carriages. 

Bangor lies at the north end of the 
ſame irith, or arm of the ſea, which 
is the paſſage to Anglefea, where 
it has a harbour for boats. It was 
| once 
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once ſo large as to be called Bangor 
the Great, and was defended with a 
powerful caſtle, built by Hugh Earl 
of Cheſter, which has long ſince 
been demoliſhed. The town is now 
ol very little note, except from being 
the ſee of a biſhop; the palace is neat, 
but deplorably ſituated: this is doubly 
mortifying in a country where every 
part of the neighbourhood is pictu- 
reſque and pleaſing. 

Between Bangor and Conway I 
paſſed over the famous mountain 
called Penmaen Mawr. Near the 
ſummit of this mountain is a beauti- 
ful evergreen, four feet high, which 
has been repeatedly tranſplanted to 
Baron Hill; but, fingular to remark, 
ſtripped from its native mountain, it 
always withered and died. The road 
muſt formerly have been very fright- 
ful, but a wall is now built to the 
{ea fide, to which it is ſaid the city 
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of Dublin very largely contributed: 
to form this road it has already coft 
_ upwards of two thouſand pounds. 
From hence the country opens in- 
to a plain, which extends as far as 
the river Conway, the eaſtern limit 
ol the county of Caernarvon. It riſes 
out of a lake of the ſame name, and 
runs with a north-weſt courſe, re 
ceiving in the ſhort ſpace of twelve 
miles more than as many rivers ; ſo 
that at Aberconway, where it diſ- 
charges its waters into the Iriſh Sea, 
it is full a mile broad, and capable 
of bringing ſhips of almoſt any ſize 
up to the town: at preſent, Conway 
bears only ſome melancholy marks of 
what it once was. 
I be caſtle ſtill remains one of the 
nobleſt monuments of antiquity. 
Though built by command of the 
ſame monarch as Cacrnarvon, there 
does not the leaſt ſimilitude exiſt be- 
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tween them, as this is far more regu- 
lar. The outſide is the ſame as in the 
time of Edward the Firſt, except one 
tower, and that was not demoliſhed 
with either battering engines or can- 
nons, but by the people of the place 
taking ſtones from the foundation of 
it. Some remains of the principal 
rooms are ſtill to be ſeen, the dimen- 
ſions of which have been accurately 
given by Lord Lyttleton, and an ele- 
gant view of them in the Antiquities 
by Mr. Groſe; but I had never. 
ſeen the outſide of this moſt vene- 
rable ruin to advantage, had I not 
walked over ſome poliſhed ground 
about a quarter of a mile from it, 
which I believe belongs to a gentle- 
man of Conway: there you ſee the 
caſtle finely ſheltered by an oak 
wood ; on one fide the chief of rivers 
opening into the Iriſh ſea, and on 
the other the mountains ſurrounding 

| Penmaen 
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Penmaen, with a diſtant country 


moſt beautiſully diverſified. Art 


and nature cannot combine to form 
a more various and more delicious 
proſpect ; indeed, the whole country 


from Conway toLlanrwiſt is a mov- 
ing picture before the eye, and pro- 


bably may be conſidered as the moſt 


beautiful part of Wales. 


I could not poſſibly leave this — 


of the country without ſeeing the 
the bridge at Llanrwiſt, built by 


Inigo Jones, and the chapel. ſup- 


poſed to have been planned by him, 


which contains the rich monuments 
of the Guedir family. The bridge 
is certainly a very elegant ſtructure, 
and beſpeaks itſelf to be the work of 
a great architect, moſt probably of 
Jones; for I incline to the opinion 
that Llanrwift was the place of his 


nativity. 
0 The 
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The chapel, which adjoins the pa- 
riſh church, was erected by Sir Rich- 
ard Wynne, one of the grooms of 
the bedchamber to Charles the Firſt 
when Prince of Wales, and was 
chiefly made uſe of for the alms-houſe 
in the neighbourhood, which was 
endowed by the Guedir family. 

On the floor are four braſs plates, 
with drawings of figures upon each 
of them in the dreſſes of the times; 
one of Maria Moſtyn, wite of Ro- 
ger Moſtyn ; another of Sir Owen 
Wynne, another of Sir John Wynne, 
and a fourth of Lady Sydney Wynne, 
wite of Sir John Wynne. And in 
the corner of the chapel a ſtone cof- 
fin, which was removed from the 
abbey of Conway, about two miles 
from hence, on which is the follow- 
ing inſcription : | 
This is the coffin of Leolinus Magnus, Prince 
of Wales, who was buried in the abbey of 


Conway, and upon the diſſolution removed 
from thence. | 
On 


| 


- 
: 
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On each fide are fix carved receſſes 


in the figure of fleurs-de-lis, which 


bear evident marks of having con- 


tained braſs plate, and two at the 


bottom of the coffin. 


There is now erected in the church 
a gallery of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
which was removed likewiſe from 
the abbey; and I was at the trouble 
of having a large quantity of rubbiſh 


taken away from under an old ſtair- 


caſe, that I might inſpect a ſtone ef- 
figy, which is ſaid to be of Hoel Co- 


etmore, who ſold the Guedir eſtate to 


the Wynne family: the word guedir 


is ſuppoſed to ſignify glaſs, and that 
family probably was the firſt who in 


| theſe parts had a houſe with * 


windows. 

I made diligent inquiry through 
all Caernarvonthire, and this part of 
Denbighſhire, for the Glyder Moun- 


tain, which Gibſon has particularly 
deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, and which, from its fingu- 
larity (ſays the Author of a Tour 
through Wales), we more wiſhed to 
have ſeen than the ſummits of either 
Plinlimmon or Snowdon. 

On the utmoſt top of this moun- 
_ ** tain, according to the Continua- 
tor of Camden, who ſaw it, is a 
** prodigious pile of ſtones, many of 
* which are of the magnitude of 
** thoſe at Stonehenge. They lie in 
** ſuch an irregular manner, croſſing 
and ſupporting each other, that 
*« ſome people have imagined them 
dito be the remains of a vaſt build- 
ing; but Gibſon more naturally 
** ſuppoſes them to be the ſkeleton 
or ruins of the mountain, the 
* weaker parts of which may have 
been worn away in a ſeries of ages, 
„by the rains and meltings of the 
% ſnow,” | 


I was 
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I was equally unfortunate in not 
being able to ſee this mountain ; but, 
in croſſing the wide ferry at Conway, 
I by accident gained ſuch informa- 
tion, that I am confident any future 
traveller may. very readily ſatisfy bis 


curioſity ; an old boatman there in- 


formed me, that he had frequently 


ſeen it—that in his younger days, 


indeed, it was ſometimes termed the 
Glyder, but it was now known only 
by the name of Wythwar—that it 
was within a mile or two of a village 
called Clynog, and upon the ſhore 
almoſt oppoſite Caernarvon. 

On my way to St. Aſaph, I paſſed | 
over the top of Penmaen Roſs, a 
ſteep and formidable mountain ; this 
is by tar the worſt part of the road 
between Holyhead and Cheſter: a 
nearer path was ſome time ſince cut 
along the fide of the ſea cliff; but a 
man and horſe had lately been killed, 

and 
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and by order of the commiſſioners it 
is now entirely broken up. 

The city of St. Aſaph is called in 
Britiſh Llan Elwy, on account of its 
ſituation at the conflux of the river 
Elwy with the Clwyd; and St. 
Aſaph by the Engliſh, from its pa- 
tron Aſaph, who in the year 560 
erected a biſhop's ſee there. The 
biſhop of this dioceſe has no entire 
county under his juriſdiction, but 
parts only of the counties of Flint, 
Denbigh, Montgomery, Merioneth, 
and Salop. 

The cathedral has ſince been ſe- 
veral times rebuilt; having been 
burat in 1402 by Owen Glendwr, 
it was afterwards reſtored by Biſhop 
Redman; but, having ſuffered the 
dilapidations of time, was lately re- 
paired and beautified under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William Turner. 
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The biſhop's palace has been en- 


| tirely rebuilt by the preſent worthy 


dioceſan, Dr. Bagot. 

The beauties of the Vale of Clwyd, 
which now-opens to the eye of the tra- 
veller, are not ſurpaſſed, perhaps not 
equalled, by-any other vaſe in the xing- 
dom. It is probably ſeen to the great- 
eſt advantage from the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Ruthin. Though 


near the road to Holy well, you have 


the beſt view I think" of that fertile 
and delicious vale: it is of an oval 
ſhape, about twenty-five miles in 
length, and about eight miles wide 
in its broadeſt part; it lies open only 


to the ocean, and to the clearing 


north wind, being cl{ewhere guarded 
with high mountains, which, towards 
the caſt eſpecially, are like battlements 
or turrets; for, by an admirable con- 
trivance of nature, ſays Camden, the 
tops of theſe mountains reſemble the 

turrets 
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turrets of walls, Upon the whole, 
however, I think that there are other 
cultivated ſcenes in North Wales 
equal, if not ſuperior. In the Vale of 
Clwyd, indeed, you have the lively 
and the beautiful; but in Merioneth, 
the awful and ſublime. 
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Ir may probably ad. ſome 
amuſement to the traveller to lay 
before him a ſhort deſcription of the 
city of Cheſter, 1 | 
This ancient and 3 city 
ſtands upon the borders of the river 
Dee, on the weſt ſide of the county, 
Its lat. 5.3 deg. 15 min. nortb; and 
long. 3 deg. 2 min. weſt from Lon- 
don; its diſtance from the latter city 
being 182 „ FE 
There are perhaps few. cities 1 
Europe, which have a ſtron ger claim 
D 2 to 
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to general attention tan Cheſter : 

the eye of the ſtranger will here find 
an ample field for admiration ; the 
man of taſte, who may honour it 
with a viſit, will not depart ungra- 
tied; nor will the antiquarian ſearch 
in vain for ſome rich and profitable 
treaſures of inveſtigation within its 
walls. 

The inhabitants. of Cheſter may 
be ſaid to enjoy advantages which no 
other place of equal magnitude can 
boaſt of; peculiarly favoured by 
Providence, the fituation is as plea- 
ſing as the air is ſalubrious. 

The preſent degree of popula- 
tion is ſaid to be about 15, ooo : 
ſouls, and (although not fortunate 
enough to be the ſeat of any parti- | 
cular or ſtaple manufacture) is yet 
increaſing. A ſtranger, on his firſt 
entrance into the city, might ſuppoſe 
that it is but thinly inhabited, the 

enveloped 
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_ enveloped ſituation of the ſhops, 
which are moſtly covered by rows, 
tending to hide a conſiderable por- 
tion of people from the eye. Mr. 
Pennant, whoſe reſpectability as 
a touriſt is of the firſt rank, very 
conciſely deſcribes it m the follow- 
ing words : 

The city is of a ſquare form, 
„which evinces the origin to have 
been Roman, being in the figure 
of their camps, with four gates 
*« facing the four points, four prin» 
«« cipal ſtreets, and a variety of leſſer, 
A crofling the others at right angles, 
„ dividing the whole into leſſer 
„ ſquares, The walls are built on a 
&« {oft freeſtone rock, hi gh above the 
circumjacent country ;?? and are 
ſaid to have been built by the Mer- 
cian Lady Ethelfleda. | 

The ſtructure of the four prin- 
cipal ſtreets is without parallel; 


D 3 they 
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they run direct from eaſt to weſt, 
„and north to ſouth, and were ex- 
*© cavated out of the earth, and ſunk 
* many feet beneath the ſurface: 
the carriages are driven far below 
* the level of the kitchens, on a 
line with ranges of ſhops, over 
«« which paſſengers walk in galleries, | 
* which the inhabitants call the 
% Rows, ſecure from wet” or heat. 
In the Rows are likewiſe ranges 
«of ſhops,” and ſte; eps to deſceng 
into dit est.“ 19925 27 

The exploring hand of time has, 
at different periods, preſented to the 
antiquarian ſome valuable treaſures: 
—atnong theſe is a Roman altar, now 
in the pofſeflion of Mr. Dyfon, 
erected by Flavius Longus, tribune 
of the victorious 20th legion, and his 
ſon Longinus, in hbnour of the Em- 
perors Diocleſian and Maximinian th, 
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In the 24th year of the preſent 
century, the remains of the illuſtrious 
Hugh Lupus (firſt Earl of Cheſter) 
were diſcovered in the chapter: houſe 
of the cathedral, incaſed with ſtone; 
where the body had lain, in undiſ- 
turbed ſecurity, upwards of 600 
years. ä 

Here it was the Caledonian King, 
Malcolm IV. (in 1159) ceded to 
aur ſecond Henry all the lands that 
the fortunes of war had wreſted from 
the crown of England. 

Cheſter was the favourite city of 
Richard H. who honoured it with 
his preſence in 1397; and two years 
after he was lodged a cloſe priſoner 
in the caſtle, which had been ſeized 
into the hands of our fourth Henry, 
who cancelled the lives of ſeveral of 
Richard's adhcrents and favourites. 
It has alſo at ſeveral ſucceeding. 
periods been honoured with the pre- 

D 4 {ence 
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ſence of royalty ; in 1459 Henry VI. 
with Queen Margaret and her fon 
Edward, paid a viſit here; and in 
1493 Henry VII. and his conſort 
graced the city with their preſence. 
King William viſited Cheſter ; and, 
during the reign of this monarch, it 
was remarkable for having a coinage 
of ſilver currency, 

The city walls, to a ſtranger who 
has never had the felicity of viewing 
them, can entertain but a very faint 
idea of the convenience and pleaſure 
which they afford: their circumfe- 
rence is one mile, three quarters, 
and a hundred and one yards. 

This valuable walk had its origin 
probably in warfare, being evi- 
dently intended as fortifications in 
days leſs tranquil than the preſent. 
That potent warrior Time has, how- 
ever, razed its towers, inſomuch that 


only one remains to perpetuate the 
hoſtila 
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hoſtile æra in which it was erected. 
This is known by the name of the 
Phanix Tower, a ſituation remar- 
kable for being the place where King 
Charles I. retired to ſee the battle of 
Rowton Moor, where his army, 
under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, was 
defeated by General Pointz. 

Thus this beautiful walk, the off- 
ſpring of war, is now ſolely devoted 
to the purpoſes of pleaſure and ſalu- 
brious enjoy ment. 

The views which the walls com- 
mand are various and extenſive, en- 
riched with enlivening ſcenes, varie- 
gated landſcapes, and delightful pro- 
ſpects; particularly that part leading 
down to the Water Tower, as it is 
called: Wares, from this point, 
opens the boſom of her country as far 
as the naked eye can diſcover. Flint- 
ſhire and Denbighthire, with their 
majeſtic mountains apparently touch 
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ing the horizon, have a noble effect, 
and highly animate the ſcene. In 
ſhort, no walk can be better calcu- 
lated, either for health or pleaſure, 


3} than the walls of Cheſter. ' 


Three very handſome and ſ pacious 
arches, at the caſt, weſt, and ſouth 


_ entrances, have been all finiſhed 


within theſe few years (the two 
latter very recently), and nothing re- 


mains but the exection of a ſimilar 


arch at the north to complete an 


uniformity much wanted. 

The ſtately cathedral ſtands on the 
eaſt ſide of Northgate-ſtreet; the 

reigns of Henry VT. VII. and VIII. 
are mentioned as the periods in which 
the greater part of this ſacred edi- 
fice (now remaining) was erected. 
Simon Ripley, choſen abbot in 1485, 
built the broad aiſle. The abbey, 
which gave birth to this ſee, was of 
ſuch” antiquity as to have been a 

dee enn 
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nunnery more than eleven hundred 
years ago, founded by Wulpherus, 
king of the Mercians, for his daugh- | 
ter, St. Werburgh. 

The neatneſs of the choir, and 
the Gothic appearance of the taber- 
nacle work, have a pleafing effect 
on the eye. The biſhop's throne, 
which is ſuperbly ornamented, is faid 
to have been the ancient ſhrine of 
St. Werburgh. It is encircled by a 
beautiful group of ſmall images, in- 
tended to repreſent ſaints and kings 
of Mercia. On the north ſide of 
the broad aiſle are the cloiſters, in 
which is that beautiful, well- fini ſhed 
edifice, the Chapter Houſe, where 
the bones of ſeveral earls and abbots 
lie in peaceful ſecurity: it is fifty 
feet in length, twenty-ſix in width; 
and thirty- five in height. The ſup- 
poſition is, that it was erected by 
Randal. Maſchines, Earl of Chefterj 

D 6 who 
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who died in 1128. In the cloiſters 
is a flight of ſteps, which led to 
thoſe /acred retreats, the dormitory, 
kitchen, and cellars, of the venerable 
monks, There are eight other 
churches, ſome of which might gra- 
tify the curious, particularly St. 
John's. 

The caſtle has of late years under- 
gone conſiderable alteration and re- 
pair, and may be well worth the at- 
tention of the traveller. The river 
Dee meanders beautifully beſide the 
town, and at about tlie diſtance of 
five miles einbraces the main ocean, 
near Parkgate. 


Paſſing through Cheſter, a little 
on the left of the road, near Bel- 
grave, is the ſeat of the ancient 
and reſpectable family of the Groſ- 
venors; the ride may be taken 
immediately paſt his Lordſhip” 's 
, * the extenſive park ſide, 
return- 
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returning into the high road at Bel- 
grave. About three miles farther is 
Marford Hill, which, for extent of 
proſpect, is ſcarcely furpaſſed; from 
this place, Cheſhire looks, as it has 
often been deſcribed, the Garden of 
England, being well ſupplied with 
wood in every part, and adorned * 
the richeſt cultivation. 

Bolſworth caſtle and the Peckfor- 
ten Hills greatly enrich the ſcene; 
and, if the weather is fine, a conſide- 
rable part of Lancaſhire and Der- 
byſhire may be ſeen _—_ this 
point. 

A little beyond Marford is the 
pleaſant village of Gresford. The 
church is ſituated on the brow of a 
lof.y eminence, over a beautiful little 
valley, whoſe end opens into the vaſt 
expanſe of the Vale Royal of Cheſ- 
ter. The church is a handſome 
building: —there are alſo ſome monu- 

4 | ments 
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ments of antiquity in it. The bells 
have been denominated one of the 
wonders of Wales; for ſweetneſs 
and harmony they are allowed to 
exceed any in that quarter. This 
may be attributed to the echo of 
the vale below, which reverberates 
the ſound, and oſten gives the effect 
of a double peal. 

In the ſequeſtered vale, adjoining 
Gresford, is the cottage of Mrs. 
W. of Cheſter; its fimplicity and 
beauty, have, tempted many travel- 
lers to view the ſcene, few of whom 
ever felt regret at having deviated 
from the common path. It is here 
that Contemplation may retire within 
herſelf, and for a moment forget the 
world and its follies ; while: Virtue 
delights to meet her retired aſſociate. 

About a mile on this ſide. Wrex- 
Acton, the ſeat of Sir F. Cunliffe. 

| The 
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The garden i is beautifully laid out, but 
the proſpect confined. The venerable 
grove, leading to the houſe, near 
half a mile in extent, has a noble 
appearance. To the right of the 
road from hence to Wrexham, there 
are ſeveral reſpectable houſes, whoſe 
gardens diſplay taſte and judgment 
in an abundant degree. 

Wrexham is a handſome and well- 
built town, ſurrounded with an en- 
cloſed and fertile country. The 
church is large, and was erected 1 in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
The tower is 140 feet high, and is a 
beautiful ſpecimen of the florid or 
reformed Gothic, which taſte began 
to prevail about the time of that 
king, when the windows were made 
broader, and leſs pointed at the top, 
their arches being more. rounded. at 
their ſprings, and ending with an 
obtuſer angle. 
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Amongſt other monuments that 
reflect high credit on the ſculptor, 
and catch the eye of the traveller 
who may view this church, is that of 
Mrs. Mary Middleton, by Rou- 
billiac, which Miſs Seward has 
thus diſtinguiſhed in her verſes on 
Wrexham. 


Bright as iu Albion's long diſtinguiſhed fanes, 
«© Within theſe holy walls, ſhe lives, the reigns; 
Her /ainted maid, amid the burſting tomb, 

« Hears the 14% trumpet thrill its murky gloom, 
With ſmile triumphant over death and time 
Lifts the rapt eye, and rears the form ſublime.” 


I believe there are few perſons 
who have viſited Wrexham without 
taking a ride to Erthig, about two 
miles from thence, the ſeat of P. 
York, Elq.; a place where nature 
has been laviſh of beauties, and 


excellently improved by the hand of 


art. The gardens are very exten- 
ſive, and a great diſplay of taſte 
yy and 

* 
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and judgment may be diſcovered 
throughout the whole. Perhaps 
Wales cannot boaſt of a more ele- 
gant ſpot. The houſe is a modern 
| handſome building. | 
Not far diſtant from Wrexham, 
is Offa's Dyke, which is very viſible 
on each fide the road: it was 
thrown up by order of Offa, King 
of the Mercians, in the eightn cen- 
tury, as a boundary between his and 
the Britiſh territories. This dyke 
began at Baſingwerk in Flintſhire, 
and ended at Chepſtow, being a line 
of more than 1 50 miles. 
On the left hand of the road, near 


Ruibon, is the ſplendid manſion of 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, which 
has been long revered by that town 
and neighbourhood for the hoſpita- 
lity of its owner, The park is very 
extenſive, and the ride to the houſe 


pictureſque 
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Pictureſque and delightful: the build- 
ing is modern. 

Ruabon is but a ſmall town, and 
affords no novelty or intereſt for the 
curious traveller. 

Llangollen is a town roman- 
tically ſituated in a {mall dale, 
cloſely environed with mountains, 
which are finely varied with woods, 
rocks, and torrents. On the point 
of one of them, juſt above the town, 
are the ruins of the caſtle Dinas 
Bran, commonly called Crow Caſtle, 
ſituated on a ſteep, riſing hill of 
conſiderable height, commanding a 
fine view of the vale; the diſtance 
terminated by a noble range of moun- 
tains gradually receding fram before 
the eye, then they are loſt in the 
diſtant azure, This celebrated ſpot 
was once inhabited by the lovely 
Lady Mrifanwy Vechan, of the houſe 
of 
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of Tudor Trevor. She was beloved 
by the bard Hoel. 


Gray, ſpeaking of the maſſacre 
among the bards, in the time of Ed- 


ward the Firſt, deſcribes this ſcene as oy 


Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 
To high-borh Hoz1's barp, or ſoft Llewellyn's 
66 Ey. ” 2 


In Miſs Seward's celebrated poem 
of Llangollen V. ale, the thus ſ ſpeaks 


of Dinas Brin caſtle : : 
ffi I & > $5 2:423 1 * 


„Mid the gay towers on ſteep Din's Branny's 


& cone; 
« Her Hoel's breaſt the fair Mifamuy fires, 
« Oh ! harp of Cambria, never haſt thou known 
Notes more mellifluent floating 0 'er the wires 
« Than when thy bard this brighter Laura ſung, 
“And with Pis ill- ſtarr'd love LLANGOLLEN' 8 
a echos rung. * 


Dinas Bran Caſtle and Llangol- 
len Vale have obtained f urther poe- 
tical encomiums in the poems of 


Sol be by 
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Sothely and G. Cumberland; indeed 


there have ſcarcely any hiſtorians or 
poets lived in any period that have 
not paid a tribute of praiſe to this 
lovely vale. It has been univerſally 
allowed by gentlemen of diſtinguiſh- 
ed taſte, that Llangollen may rank 
in pictureſque beauty with either 
Italy, Spain, or Switzerland. 

The beautiful cottage of the Right 
Hon. Lady E. Butler and Miſs Pon- 
ſonby is ſituated in this vale, a quar- 
ter of a mile from the town of 
Llangollen. This pictureſque re- 
treat compriſes, in an extent of little 
more than two acres, every rural 
grace. Woods and mountains rife 
magnificently around it, but not too 
near to deſtroy that air of lightneſs 
and comfort which it breathes. Juſt- 
ly is this lovely villa called, in Miſs 
Seward's Poem, 


«© The fairy palace of the vale,” he 
| Theſe 
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Theſe ladies have rather clioſen to 


make this ſecluded ſpot their abode 
than to mingle in the gay ſcenes of 


life, ſetting an example of all that 


is elegant in manners, and lovely in 
virtue, to the ſurrounding inhabi- 


tants. See the elegant poem of Llan- 


gollen Vale, inſcribed to them by 
Miſs Seward. 


The Rev. Mr. Roberts of Din- 
bren has lately added largely to his 


paternal houſe, ſituated on a noble 
mountain in this vale; the houſe 
ſtands near its craggy ſummit, and 


looks as if it had been ſcooped out 


of the rocks. 

In this vale alſo is the heauzifal 
and celebrated ruin. of Valle Crucis 
Abbey, firvated amidſt a furrounding 
landſcape of woods and mountains, 
ſublime and awfully impreſſive. 


«© This houſe, the habitation of the | 


monks, vas diſſolved in 1235, and 
1s 
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is ſaid to be the firſt of the Welſh 


that underwent that fate : it remain- 


ed in the crown till the gth of James 
the Firſt, who granted it to Edward 
Wotton. There ſtill remain the 
ruins of the church, and part of the 


abbey ; the laſt inhabited by a farmer. 
The church was built in the form of 
a croſs, in different ſtyles of archi- 
tecture. The moſt ancient is that 
of the eaſt end, where the windows 
are in form of long narrow flips, 


pointed at top. The window at the 
_ weſt end is large, divided by ſtone 


tracery ; and above is a round win- 
dow of elegant work. The abbot's 


apartment was contiguous | to the 


church; there opens from it a 


ſmall ſpace, where he might ſtand 
to hear the holy offices performed 


below. The lower part of the abbey 


is vaulted, and ſupported by rows of 
low pillars, now divided into diffe- 


rent 
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rent rooms. In front is a large 
window, with curious ſtone tracery, 


which reaches to the ground. With- 


in ſeems'to have ſtood a ſmall ſtair- 


caſe which led to the fratry, a paved 


room above the arches.”—See Mr. 


Pennant's Hiſtory. 


Miſs Seward, in the Poem before 


mentioned, has the following ſtri- 


king apoſtrophe to this noble object: 


« Say ivied Valle Crucis, time-decay'd, 
Dim on the brink of Deva's wandering floods, 


« Yourriv'darch'glimmering thro' the tangled glade, 
« Your gray hills towering o'er your night of 


« woods, 
« Deep i in the vale's receſſes do you ſtand, 
And, deſolately great, the riſing ſigh command.” 


The river Dee is a noble object 


as ſeen from the bridge at Llangollen: 


it rages furiouſly down the broad, 
ſhelving, ſolid rock, which is worn 


to a kind of gloſſy poliſh by the wa- 


ters of this conſiderable river fink- 
ing at once into one channel, ſcarcely 


a yard 


4 
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a yard broad, and of. unſathomable 
depth, leaving the reſt of the bed of 
the river, compoſed of maſſy and 
pointed rock, entirely dry, except in 
large floods. The concentrated 
ſtream foams with velocity through 
a ſingle arch of the bridge. 
About a quarter of a mile higher 
up the vale, we met with the remain- 
der of a round column, call the Pil- 


lar of Eliſeg, perhaps one of the 


moſt ancient of any Britiſh inſcribed 
pillar now exiſting. It was entire 
till the civil wars of the laſt century, 
when it was thrown down and bro- 


ken by ſome ignorant fanatics, who 


thought it had too much the appear- 
ance of a crols to be ſuffered to ſtand, 
The pillar has been a ſepulchral 
croſs, and folly and ſuperſtition paid 
it the uſual honours: it was a me- 
morial of the death; an improve- 
ment on the rude columns of druidi- 

cal 
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cal times, and cut in form and 
ſurrounded with inſcriptions. It is 
{aid that the ſtone, when complete, 
was twelve feet high; it is now re- 
_ duced to fix feet eight inches. See 
Mr. PENN ANT. 
We now aſcended the long nar- 
row ridge of a mountain, which 
ſoon brought us within ſight of Chirk 
Caſtle. 

The ancient outward walls and 
towers of this caſtle ſtill remain, but 
the court or quadrangle has at dif- 
ferent times been made habitable : 
the apartments range all around it: 
and the principal ſuite of rooms are 
grand, and handſomely fitted up in 
the modern faſhion. 

Chirk Caſtle was founded by Ro- 
ger Mortimer in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who uſurped large poſſeſſions 
in this country from his Welſh 
ward, It ſtands on a lofty emi- 
nence, commanding a rich and ex- 
E tenſi ve 
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tenſive view ayer, part, of the coun-. 
ties of Cheſhire, and Shropſhire, and 
nearly in the centre of a park, which 
the. proprietor, Mr. Middleton, is 
now levelling and. forming to the 
preſent taſte. | 
From. hence a melancholy. ride, 
oyex a loneſome, mountainous heath, 
wall lead into the vale of Llanrhaidr. 
From Llanrhaidr it may be worth 
while to ride along the bank of the 
river, on the north ſide, for nearly 
five miles, to ſee, the noble cataract, 
| called, by way of eminence, Piſtill 
Rhaidr : Rhaidr means a, cataract, 
ang the river js ſy called on, account 
of the rapidity. of its torrent; Fat | 
ſignifies a water ſput. 
On our approach towards it, nei- 
ther the. ſize of the river, nor the 
firſt view. of the fall, which, we ſaw 
at the diſtance of two miles, gave us. 


any idea anſwerahle to our expecta- 
tions; 
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tions; but as we advanced, à noble 
theatre of naked perpendicular rock 
opened its grand ſemicircle to our 
ſight: in the middle of it fell the 
Piſtill Rhaidr; in a large body” of 
water, from the amazing height of” 
two hundred and forty feet. f 

Powis caſtle ſtards about à mile 
above the town: the garden ate laid 
out in extenſive parallel terraces; 
hanging over each other, in the taſte 
introduced by King William, and? 
bordered” with W and 
other formal evergreens. d 3o 

The caſtle is ſtill inhabited but 
has more the appearance of a long. 
neglected manſion than char of LY 
comfortable houſe. | 

We croſſed the Severin der- 
miles from Welſh Poole, over a long 


narrow bridge, and ſoon reached the 


neat little town of ee 


E 2 On 
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On our approach to it, the town, 
and the caſtle above, ſituated on a 
high rock, the fide of which, to- 
wards the town, is thinly chequered 
with trees, and preſented a very pie- 
tureſque vie wp. 

Leaving Montgomery, we Gon. 
deſcended into a beautiful valley, di- 
verkificd with the Severn meadows 
and paſtures, and bounded, on each 
ſide of the river, with moderate hills, 
generally. mantled with wood. 

There are no remains of the caſtles 
of Delevorn and Caerſuſe, in the 
vicinity of Newtown ; the intrench- 
ment of the firſt appeared to us, from 
the oppoſite fide of the Severn, in 
our road through the valley. 

The houſes are here generally 
framed with timber, and the inter- 
mediate parts are fenced from the 
weather with laths and plaſter. 

Newtown 
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Newtown is built in this manner, 
which, in other reſpects, is a neat 
town, agreeably ſituated on the Se- 
vern's bank, at the extremity of the 
valley before deſcribed. TER 
Four miles carried us to the ſum- 
mit of a mountain, the aſcent to 
which begins at Newtown : the path 
over this mountain is intricate and 
boggy; but we were fortunate enough 
to find it, though the diſagrecable 
uncertainty of being in the right track 


preyed upon our ſpire many nl | 


miles. We afterwards dipped into 
two or three Radnorſhire dales, and 
arrived at Llandrindod. 4 
We had many views of old in- 
trenchments from this route; but 
they afforded a ſmall relief to the te- 
diouſneſs of crawling through vile 
roads and a melancholy waſte. 
The wells of Llandrindod are ſitu- 
ated in a wild extenſive heath, ſome 
E 3 | ſpots 
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ſpots of which are rarely enlivened 
with a few trees and ſmall culti- 
vated encloſures. The mountains 
bound the dreary proſpect at a . 
tance. 

The lodging-houſe is. tolerably 
contrived for the reception of com- 
(pany, and, in a fine ſummer, is fre- 
quently full. | 

We crofled the Wye at Builth, 
Which brought us into Brecknock- 
ſhite. 

- Builthiis; en town, ſit uatedin 
a broad and pleaſant plain; it Was 
an this ,neighbourhoad that Prince 
Llewellyn was ſlain in a wood, after 
a deſperate conteſt between the Britiſh 
and Englith forces, at a bridge upon 
the giver Yrvon, vtherein the former 
at length were entirely routed. 

We paſſed through Builth on a 
maxket- day, and our ride through 
the crowds in the ſtreet was attended 

with 
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with fome difficulty. It at firſt 
amazed us to ſee the fulneſs of 
theſe weekly meetings in ſuch little 
towtis, as they appeared more like 
Jarge fairs than cottimon markets. 
We could ſcarcely conceive, ftom the 
general wildneſs of the country, that 
it could have poſſibly produced ſuch 
numerous aſſemblies, 
| From Builth we rode over another 
long, lonefome, and boggy moun- 
tain, The geographer Speed gives 
the following deſcription ' of this 
mountain: 

«The ancient ihabiünts and 
„ peffefſors of this hire, with the 
1 reft in this ſouth tract, were the 
„ Silures, much ſpoken of, and 
great oppolites to the — 
*« Whoſe countries were firſt in 
*« ſubject by Julius Frontinus, hs 
« beſides Ws valotir of the teh | 
«4 had ts ſtruggte With the moun- 
! | E 4 taines 
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„ taines and ſtraits, as Tacitus tells 
my aus; neither any more hard, we 
„may well ſay, than they of this 
+ ſhire; whereof one in the South, 
and three miles from Brecknock, 
is ſuch height and operation, as is 
„ uncredible : and where it not that 
bx I have oy to affirme what 1 
„ ſhall ſpeak, I ſhould bluſh. to let 
** the report thereof Pa from my 


53 


3 pen.“ 4 . er Sacra © wks 5 


, L « From ""% * of 2 
« hill, in the Welch called Mounch _. 
ec Denny, or Cadier Arthur (Arthur” 8 

* Chair), they had oftentimes caſt 
*« from them, and downe the north- 
* eaſt rocke, their cloakes, hats, and 
*« ſtaves, which notwithſtanding 
10 would never fall, but were with 
* the aire and winde ſtill returned 
backe, and blowne up: neyther, 


10 ſaid they, will any thing deſcend 
from 
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from that cliffe being ſo caſt, unleſs 
it be ſtone, o ſome metalline ſub- 
** ſtance; aflirming the cauſe to be 
the clouds, which are ſeen to racke 
much lower than the top of that 
„ hilt:” from which we deſcended 
into a pleafant valley, and good 
turnpike road, about five miles m 
Brecknock. FP” 7 
Brecknock is a vey handfome 
town, ſituated on a fine riſing above 
the Uſke. The ſtreets are well 
paved; and it is a place of conſi- 
derable extent, containing ſome very 
good houſes; and the reſidence of 
many of the firſt families in the 
county, which is rather unuſual for 
a country town: the cauſe aſſigned 
is, that Brecknockſhire being very 
mountainous and uncultivated, and 
almoſt deſtitute of villages that could 


ſupply the tables of the gentry, ſuch - 


as have not eſtates, or houſes, in the 
| E 5 few 
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few rich vales of this county, are 
obliged to reſort hither for conve- 
nience and ſociety. - 

From Brecknock we turned out of 
the high road to a village, where are 
the ruins of ſeveral Roman edifices, 
and the remains of one hot and two 
cold baths ; the hypocauſt, or ſub- 
terraneous ſtove, by which the for- 
mer was heated, being almoſt en- 
tire: within a few yards is a teſſel- 
lated pavement, in tolerable preſer- 
vation ; but the dies are uncommonly 
ſmall, and the colours very faint. 
The ground, for ſome diſtance, is 
ſtrewed with Roman bricks and 
tiles, ſeveral of them having the im- 
preſſion of letters. 
© The Sugar-loaf Hill, ſo called from 

its conical ſhape, is a remarkable 
high mountain in the vicinity of 
Abergavenny ; and a very conſpicu- 
aus "and ſtriking object from the 
high 
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high lands of Glouceſterſhire, which 
are diſtant more than ſeventy miles. 

The turnpike now follows the 
current of the Uſke, being eommonly 
within view of it, through a deli- 
cious vale, which is diverſified with 
paſtures, woods, and mountains 5 
the lands are wholly cultivated to 
the beſt advantage, and are well in- 
habited, rich My beautiful. 

The environs of Abergavenny, in 
Monmouthſhire, are rich and beau- 
tiful, and, like the reſt of the vale 
from Brecknock; abound with the 
moſt charming variety of landſcape: 
The proſpects are terminated at pro- 
per diſtances with mountains, among 
which, at the oppoſite ſides of the 
town; Skirid vawr and Blorench 
raiſe their conſpicuous Reads. 

- The town has à few good houfes 

ſcattered in it, but in general the 

ſtreets are narrow, ill paved; and 
1 2 E 6: ill 
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ill built. Some of the walls, and 
part of the tower on the keep, are 
the only remains of a once flouriſh- 
ing Norman caſtle. 

Juſt above the little pariſh of 1 Llan- 
Fu four miles below Llantony, is 
a remarkable mountain, the ſides. of 
which have, at different times, been 
broken from it, and now he in im- 
menſe fragments underncath, having 
left a long perpendicular precipice 
more than 1co feet high. 

We could learn no particulars 
about theſe ſeparations of the rock, 
though, from the apparent freſhneſs 
of ſome of the fallen pieces, the laſt 
does not ſeem to be very ancient. 
Me croſſed the Uſke, and purſued 
our route to Pontypool, which you 
enter over Pontymoil (vide Plate), 
a bridge of one arch, with the park- 
lodge on one ſide, backed by a beau- 
tiful hanging wood. - Pontypool is 


4 à clean 
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is a clean town, rendered famous by 
its manufactory of japanned ware. 
The houſes are of ſtone, white waſned, 
covered with late: ſtone, the river 

Avon running rapidly on one fide of 
the ſtreet, turning in its courſe ſe- 
veral mills. Pontypool park and 
houſe belonging to Capel Hanbury, 
Eſq. adds much to the beauty of the 
town. There are ſeveral very valu- 
able iron forges on the banks of the 
ſmall river Avon, which runs at the 
foot of Pontypoole ; and the neigh- 
bouring hills contain abundance: of 
excellent coal, which is diſpoſed of 
at the pit for three- pence per horſe- 
load, or two hundred weight; and it 
may be conceived, that the cheapneſs 
and proximity of this article are very 
advantageous to the iron manufac- 
turers, and point out the eligibility 
of their ru 10 


At 
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At the diſtance of ſeven or eight 
miles from hence is Caerlion; whoſe 
ancient and indiſputable ſplendour is 
not atteſted by any exiſting monu- 
ments: there are no veſtiges to be 
ſeen of the ſuperb buildings, the 

ſpacious amphitheatre, and nume- 
Tous baths that were conſtructed by 
the Romans towards the cloſe of the 
firſt century, when Caerlion became 
a'place of conſequence, as the ſtation 
or head-quarters of the ſecond legion, 
commanded by Julius Frontinus ; 
but ſo lately as five or fix years ago, 
there remained near the preſent town 
the defences of a ſtrong camp, con- 
fiſting of a deep ditch, and a lofty 
mound or rampart, which has been 
fince levelled, and the ground is 
now in a ftate of cultivation: but it 
may be diſputed whether theſe forti- 
fications were of Roman, Saxon, or 


Dritiſh conſtruction ; as it is recorded 
that 
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that Caerlion was defended, for ſome 
time, by a garriſon of Saxons, againſt 
the attacks of Prince Arthur, to 
whole victorious arms it was, how- 
ever, eventually ſurrendered ;\ and 
here that renowned Britiſh monarch 
was crowned, and kept his court. 
The country between Pontypool 
and Monmouth is generally well 
cultivated, and rather pleaſing; yet 
did not appear to us ſo ſtrikingly 
beautiful as it had been repreſented: 
but, perhaps, the enchanting. pro- 
ſpects in the vicinity of Brecknock, 


with which we had ſo recently bern 


charmed, might occaſion an apathy 
to ſcenes leſs attractive of admira- 
tion. | A anime 
In our way to Monmouth we 
paſſed through Uſke, where is a ſmall 
caſtle; the town is watered by the 


river of the ſame name, which runs 


from hence to Newport, and empties 
itſelf 
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itſelf into the Briſtol b a lit- 


tle below the town. | 


The country ſill continues to wear 
the ſame rich dreſs as about Aberga- 
venny, even to Monmouth, with 


this difference only, that it is now + 


more enlarged, and . with 


mountains. 


Ragland caſtle, W lies partly 
in the road, is a magnificent ruin; 
the magnitude of it, and the large 
remains, are uncommonly ſtriking. 

This caſtle was built by Sir W. 
Thomas and his ſon William, Earl 
of Pembroke, beheaded at Banbury. 
It came into the noble family of 
Worceſter by Sir Charles Somerſet's 
marrying Elizabeth, the grandchild 


of the ſaid William, Earl of Pem- 


broke, heir to his ſon William, 


Earl of Huntingdon, and heir-ge- 
_ neral to all b 1 in England. 


This 
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This Sir Charles Somerſet was the 
firſt Earl of Worceſter of this line. 
Camden calls Ragland a fair houſe 
of the Earl of Worceſter's, built 
caſtle- like. 6 
The extenſive out works were ad | 
ded by the Marquis of Worceſter, 
in the civil wars; and he fortified 
them in ſuch a manner, that he was 
enabled to hold Ragland for King 
Charles till his en at 
Holmby. | 

This caſtle had the hi 15 * 


ing the laſt which ſurrendeted to t *** 1 [| 


all-powerful forces of the Parlia- 
ment. . 

It is greatly to the honour of the 
Duke of Beaufort, the proprictor of 
this caſtle, that he has endeavoured 
to preſerve from deſtruction all the 
remains of religious and military ar- 
chitecture of which he is the m_ 
_ 


7 
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Tintern abbey, Chepſtow, and 
Ragland caſtles, all in this county, 

are inſtances of his laudable venera- 

tion for antiquity, which deſervedly 

excites the gratitude of every curious 
traveller, who muſt often läment, in 
his Welſh tour, that this noble ex- 
ample i is too rarely imitated. 

The Editor having been favoutell 
with the following portrait of Welſh 
hoſpitality and manners, gives it 48 

a ſpecimen of the magnificeiice of 
thoſe _ 


| Lu of the Houſehold, and Murhod of 
| Atving, at Racrand CAST, 
| by the Earl of Worxces'ttn, 7 
the Reign of CHARLES I. 1647. 


AT eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
the caſtle· gates were hut, and the 
; tables 
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tables laid; two in the dining- room; 
three in the hall; one in Mrs. Wat- 
ſon's apartment, where the chaplains 
(Sir Toby Mathews being the firſt); 
and two in the houſekeeper's room, 
for the ladies? women. 

The Earl entered the ig 
room, attended by his gentlemen. 
As ſoon as he was ſeated, Sir Ralph 
Blackſtone, ſteward of the houſe, 
retired. The comptroller, Mr., Hol- 
land, attended with his ſtaff, as did 
the ſewer, Mr. Blackbume; the 
daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. 
Selby, Mr. .&cudamore;; and many 
gentlemen's ſons, with eſtates from 


two to ſeven hundred pounds à year, 


ho were bred up in the caſtle; my 


lady's gentlemen of the chamber, 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Fox. 


At the firſt table ſat the noble fa- 
mily, and ſuch of the nobility. as 
came there. 


At 
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At the ſecond table, in the dining- 
room, fat knights and honourable 
gentlemen, attended by footmen. 

In the hall, at the firſt table, fat 
Sir Ralph Blackſtone, ſteward ; the 
comptroller, Mr. Holland; the ſe- 
cretary ; the maſter of the horſe, Mr, 
Dolowar ; the maſter of the fiſh- 
ponds, Mr. Andrews; my Lord 
Herbert's preceptor, Mr. Adams; 
-with ſuch gentlemen as came there 
under the degree of a knight, at- 
, tended by footmen, and plentifully | 
"ſerved with wine. k 

At the ſecond table in the hall 
(ſerved from my Lord's table, and 
with other hot meats) fat the ſewer, 
with the gentlemen waiters and 
pages, to the number of 1 4 4 
four. 


At the third table, in ET. hall, 7 
the clerk of the kitchen, with the 
yeomen 
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yeoman officers of the houſe, two 
grooms of the chamber, &c. 

Other officers of the houſehold 
were, chief auditor, Mr. Smith; 
clerk of the accounts, George Whit- ö 
horn; purveyor of the caſtle, Mr. 
Saliſbury ; uſhers of the hall, Mr. 
Moyle and Mr. Cooke; cloſet- 
keeper; . gentleman of the chapel, 
Mr. Davies ; keeper of the records ; 
maſter of the wardrobe ; maſter of 
the armoury ; maſter grooms of the . 
ſtable for the war-horſes, twelve; 
maſter of the hounds; maſter falco- 
ner; porter, and his man. 

Two butchers; two keepers of 
the home park; two keepers of the 

red deer park. 
 - Footmen, grooms, and other me- 
nial ſervants, to the number of 1 50. 
Some of the footmen were brewers 
and bakers. 1 


Out 
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Out Officers. 


Steward: of Ragland „ William 
The ad of Chepfiow. caſtle, 
Sir-Nicholas Kemys, Bart. 
Houſekeeper of Worceſter Houſe, 
in London, James Redman, * 
Thirteen bailiffs. 
Two counſel for the bailiffs to 


have recourſe to. 
Solicitor, Mr. John Smith. 


This once magnificent caſtle is 
now in ruins, but the remains 
of - it are well worth the obſerva- 
tion of travellers. Among other 
parts now ſtanding is a flight of 
ſteps, which appear ready to fall, 


yet ſo curiouſly put together as to 
1 | be 
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be aſcended without danger; part of 
the hall is ſtanding, and preſents to 
the view a beautiful picture of an- 
cient architecture. 

Monmouth is a large and hand- 
ſome town, and well inhabited by 
gentry. It ſtands on the banks of 
the ſerpentine Wye; but that river, 

though almoſt conſtantly pleaſing, 
and ornamental to the circumjacent 
country, is not, however, ſo charm- 
ing or ſo romantic here as at Chep- 
ſtow. The church is a handſome 
ſtructure, its lofty ſpire being re- 
markable for lightneſs. The caſtle, 
which flouriſhed even in the time of 
William the Conqueror, has been 
fince famed for giving birth to our 


Engliſh hero, Henry the Fifth. 
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HOLYHEAD 20 CHESTER. 


Wan, two miles of Towyn y 
Capel is Holyhead, which is 


a ſmall town, ſeated on a noted and 
ſafe harbour, and appears to have 
but little to boaſt of worthy the no- 
tice of the traveller, other than the 
remains of ſome Roman walls, 
which are to be ſeen in the church« 
yard, It is greatly reſorted to by 
paſſengers to and from Ireland, and 
is the ſtation of the packets, five of 
which are conſtantly employed, 

F 2 which 


1 
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which enliven this n retired 
place. 

Aberfra w in the iſland of A 
ſea was the ſcat of Howel Dha, 
or Howel the Good, Prince of 
Wales, about the year 940. Here 
was always kept one of the three 
copies of the ancient code of laws ; 
a (ſecond was kept at Dinevawr, and 
a third by the doctors of laws. 
All traces of its former {plendour . 
are effaced. The buildings being in 
thoſe rude times conſtructed of tim- 
ber, accounts for the cauſe of gran- 
deur which once attracted and com- 
manded notice, being now loſt to 
the eye. 

- This barren country appears to be 
iu cultivated and poorly inhabited, 
though it is preſumed the hand of 
induſtry might turn it to account. 

At twelve. miles and a half from 
Holyhead is Gwindw. This inn, 
| for 
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for comfort and good accommoda- 
tion, ſtands unrivalled, en in 
all Wales. 

The greateſt quantity of copper 
ore of any in the kingdom, is pro- 
duced from the Paris mine; this 


body of mineral was diſcovered in 
1768. The greater part of the ore 


is of good quality, and the vein is 
thought to be upwards of twenty 
yards thick, and the length un- 


known. It is well worthy the at- 
tention of any traveller to pay this 


wonderful mountain a viſit. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Gwindw 
on the right is Plaſnewyd, the noble 
manſion of the Earl of Uxbridge, 
which is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
bank of the river, protected on 
three ſides by venerable woods. The 


view of the river is very fine, and 


when the veſſels are ſailing, they 3 


much enliven the ſcene. In the woods 
F 3 are 
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are ſome remarkable druidical anti- 
quities. The houſe is built in the 
Gothic ſtyle ; the proſpect in front 
is bounded by the mountains of 
Caernarvonſhire. 

Upon the whole, the productions 
of Angleſea are great, though plant- 
ing and plantations are but few, 
and they moſtly confined to gentle- 
men's ſeats. Dr. Johnſon, in his 
tour to the Hebrides, very much up- 
braided the Scotch for their over- 
ſight in this particular object, and 
more than once was difpoſed to 
be out of temper; as the tree to be 
produced, ſaid the Doctor, re- 
gquires no other labour but to put 
«the acorn in the earth.“ 

Were it poſſible that our fore- 
fathers could take a view of this 
iſland in its preſent ſtate, it is not 
an improbable conjecture whether 
or not they would be able to trace 
any veſtige of what they once ſo 


well 
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well knew. Here we lament planta- 
tions are wanting ; there was a time 


when its groves were held ſacred— 


ſuch is the ſolemn defacing hand 1 


Time. 


The road to Bangor Ferry affords 


a fine view of the Britiſh Alps, the 
mountains of Snowdon; and many 
others, diſplay a rich ſcene of the 


awful and ſublime. | 

At the diſtance of five miles to the 
left is Beaumaris, a ſmall corporate 
town, but little trade, neat and well 
built ; one ſtreet is upon the whole 
handſome. The new town-hall 


and aſſembly-room, lately built, 


are great acquiſitions to the town. 
A more charming ſituation cannot 
well be imagined than the beautitul 
bay of Beaumaris, formed on one fide 
the Angleſea coaſt, riſing into little 


bills, and well wooded to the water-. ' 


fade. Under the direction of Ed- 
a F 4 ward 
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ward the Firſt, in 1295, the caſtle 
was founded, which is an elegant 
ſtructure. 

Each of Edward the Fi rt three 
caſtles, viz. Caernarvon, Conway, 
and Beaumaris, differs in form ; the 
latter has the leaſt claim to beauty. 
The exterior walls are guarded by ten 
ſtrong round towers; within is a 
ſquare of 190 feet, or, as Mr. Groſe 
expreſſes it, a ſquare with the cor- 
ners canted off, The great hall has 
five windows in front, is 70 feet 
long, and twenty-three and a half 
broad: within the walls, on one 
fide, is a beautiful chapel, the ſides 
ornamented with Gothic arches; a 
narrow gallery runs within the whole 
ſpace of the caſtle walls. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the town, | 
on the ſhore, *ſtand the remains of 
the Friars, founded by Prince 


Llewelyn ; it was conſecrated by 
| Howell, 
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Howel, Biſhop of Bangor, who 
died 1240 (ſee Leland's Coll.). 
This once religious ſpot, of late be- 
came, by purchaſe, the property of 
Lord Bulkeley. At the diſtance of two 
miles is the priory of Penmon ; the 
remains are the ruins of the refetory, 
and the church : part of the laſt is 
in preſent uſe. From Baron Hill, 
the ſeat of Lord Bulkeley, you haye 
a delightful view of the town and 
caſtle of Beaumaris, with the ſhips 
that paſs. from Liverpool to Ireland, 
together with an extenſive proſpect, 
over the ſands, of the mountains 
from the river Conway up to Snow- 
don. The garden and grounds are 
laid out with much taſte, and diſ- 
play great variety. There is like- 
wiſe a numerous collection of the 
 Snowdonean plants, well worth the 
attention of the botaniſt. 


F 5 Bangor 
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Bangor Ferry is twelve miles from 
Gwindw, where the traveller will 
find good accommodation. It was 
in contemplation a few years ago, to 
build a bridge acroſs the Menai, 
near this place; and Mr. Golborne 
was conſulted upon the practicability 
of the plan, who gave in an eſtimate 
of the expenſe, to which the Caernar- 
von people objected, urging it would 
deſtroy the navigation of the river. 
The beſt time to croſs the ſtream is 
at low tide; the ferry is perfectly 
ſafe, but at times rough and unplea- 
ſant when the wind blows eaſterly. 

About ten miles diſtance from Ban- 
gor is Nantfrankon, a ſmall fertile 
vale, incloſed between magnificent 
wild rocks, of uncommon grandeur, 
and finely broken near their centre. 
From hence is a noble fall of water, 
which, after paſſing over the rocks, 
8 through the vale in the moſt 
e fanciful 
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fanciful windings. The accidental 


lights which are happily thrown by 
the interpoſition of the clouds, on the 


cavities and maſſes of rock, produce 


an awful and ſublime effect. After 
climbing over theſe rude rocks, you 
reach Ogwar Pool, a very pictu- 
reſque piece of water, ſurrounded on 
one ſide by rock, on the other by 
gentle ſlopes. - Large maſſes of ſtone 
which fall from the rocks are hap- 
pily diſperſed in different parts of 
the water. Many parts near Pool 
are in the utmoſt ſtate of perfection, 
and for natural wildneſs not equalled, 

Bangor is a ſmall market town, 
ſeated between two low hills, in a 
valley opening to the bay of Bau- 
maris; it has nothing to ſtrike the 
eye particularly, though much im- 
proved of late years. It is an epiſ- 
copal ſee, and boaſts of much an- 


tiquity. 


F 6 Willis | 
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Willis informs us that St. Daniel, 
ſon of Dynawd, Abbot of Bangor, 
firſt eſtabliſhed here a college for the 
inſtruction of youth, and ſupport of 
the clergy of thoſe parts. The ca- 
thedral was deſtroyed in 1071, and 
rebuilt previous to King John's in- 
vaſion, 1212. The preſent church 
is Gothic, and probably was built 
in the time of Henry the Seventh. 
It has received conſiderable improve- 
ments by Dr. Warren, Biſhop of 
the dioceſe, who, with much taſte, 
and great expenſe, has modernized 
the old palace. This worthy prelate 
has much diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his munificence and liberality to the 
neighbouring clergy and "on of his 
dioceſe, 

Some remains of ſeveral Welſh 
princes, with biſhops and deans, lie 
interred here, 

| From 
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From hence is an extenſive proſpect 
to the eaſt of Beaumaris, the Ormes< 
heads, and Penmaen-mawr, which 
forms the eaſtern boundary of the 
entrance into Beaumaris bay. Cod- 
fiſh, ſalmon, oyſters, and many 
other fiſh, are in great plenty along 
the whole Welſh coaſt ; beef, mut- 
ton, and lamb, ſmall and ſweet. 
The Welſh mutton has always in 
the London market been conſidered 
a rarity, and ſold very dear. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Bangor 
is Llandegai, where the church 
makes a good figure. It is finely. 
ſituated on a lofty bank above the 
Ogwen, and commands a beautiful 
view; it is a ſmall neat ſtructure in 
form. of a croſs, with the tower in 
the centre, ſupported within by four 
arches. It contains the remains of 
Archbiſhop John Williams, a native 
of Conway. 1 V2 

A little 
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A little below the church is the 
village of Aber Cegid, by the fide of 
a little rivulet, which paſſes from 
aner into the ſea. 

It is ſuppoſed a theuſand n 
find employment here, and that the 
fale of ſlates produces near to twenty 
thouſand pounds per annum. 

The quarries, from which the 
ſlates are taken, lie at a few miles 
diſtance, and are the property of Lord 
Penrhyn, to whoſe liberal ſpirit, and 
acknowledged acquaintance with the 
advantages of ſociety, this country 
owes particular obligations. 

U pon the left hand ſtands Penrhyn, 
an ancient houſe once beautifully em- 
boſomed with venerable oaks. The 
entrance into the park is through an 
elegant gateway reſembling a trium- 
phal arch: the ſituation elevated 
and pleaſant, commanding a pretty 
view of and the coaſt of 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, and bounded on the other 
fide by the hills of Snowdon. 

On the ſite of the houſe formerly 
ſtood a caſtle, the reſidence of Ro- 
deric Molwynog, Prince of Wales, 
who reigned about the year 720. A 
great wood formerly incloſed the 
| houſe, which the improving taſte of 
modern times has in a good degree 
removed. The extenſive plantations 
now made, will, in a ſhort ſpace, 
change the otherwiſe diſmal aſpect 
of the country, and create a ſort of 
paradiſe in Wales. 

It may not be amiſs to inform the 
antiquarian that the ancient drinking= 
horn is in the poſſeſſion of this fa- 
mily. 

At a little diſtance we hä a 
houſe on the left hand, built in a 
moſt happy ſtyle of architecture, and 
ſneltered by a flouriſhing plantation, 
e with great taſte on a ſpot 
which 
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which once was covered with frag- 
ments of rock and ſtones. Lord 
Penrhyn's agent has, by laudable ef- 
forts, made this otherwiſe rude ſpot 
aſſume new features, that muſt at- 
tract and charm the traveller, 
The river, which was once rugged, 
and almoſt unbounded in its courſe, 
1s now confined within a ſmall com- 
| paſs ; and the different heights of the 
ſtream form pretty caſcades and ſal- 
mon leaps, which are ſeen from the 
front of the houſe. The common 
road, leading over the bridge, croſſes 
the view, which is called Lime 
Grove. . 
At the diſtance of ſix miles from 
hence is Aber, a village, with a 
church, pleaſantly fituated at the 
edge of the Lavan Sands. A little 
up the river from Aber Bridge, is a 
waterfall, well worthy the attention 
of the traveller ; the river ruſhing 
| over 
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over a perpendicular rock full 200 
ſeet in height, into a deep pool at the 
bottom; and after a heavy rain is an 
object uncommonly grand. Here 
is alſo a neat houſe and a moſt com- 
fortable ſtage between Bangor and 
Conway. 

The ſituation is charming; che 
pleaſing groupe of mountains, ſwell- 
ing one above another, contending as 
it were for pre- eminence, and at ſome 
times covered with ſnow, riſe behind 


the houſe, whilſt Angleſea diſplays 


her ſhores in the front, richly em- 
belliſhed with gentlemen's ſeats. 

Here formerly ſtood a caſtle or 
palace, belonging to Llewelyn the 
Great. Some foundations are ſtill to 
be ſeen round the ſummit, which, in 
digging traces of the building, have 
been found, and which commanded 


this pals into the mountains. Lle- 


welyn 
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welyn the Great was Prince of 
North Wales ; he married the prin- 
ceſs of England, and died in 1240 ; 
his coffin is now in the Gwydier 
chapel at Llanrwſt. 

Grouſe, ſea-fowl, and woodcocks, 

are here in plenty. 
As you ride from Aber, over Pen- 
maen-mawr, and up the hill called 
Sychnant, to Conway, it affords a va- 
riety of proſpects and rich ſcenery. 

Near this town the rocks of late 

again make their appearance, ex- 
tending to Penmaen-mawr and the 
reſt of the Snowdon chain. 
Me were very glad to find a dan- 
gerous ſteep precipice had given way 
to a fine turnpike road, riſing in a 
gradual aſcent over the once to be 
dreaded hill of Penmaen. 

This mountain is ſuppoſed to be 
about five hundred yards high; the 
preſent road is cut on the ſide of the 

hill, 
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hill, probably one hundred yards 
above the ſea. A ſtrong wall is 
built upon arches to the road to ſup- 
port it, when any defect might ap- 
pear in the rock. Above which the 
mountain riſes with awful aſpect, 
craggy, bleak, and barren, almoſt 
ſufficient to awe the traveller, and 
ſpread terror over the mind, to one 
not accuſtomed to behold nature in 
her naked and rugged form. 

Until this commodious road was 
made, to which the nobility and gen- 
try of Ireland largely contributed, 
perſons travelling here -were under 
the neceſſity to ſtay till the tide went 
out, that they might croſs the ſands 
under Penmaen-bach ; or ride ſome 
miles over a bank of looſe gravel, 
caſt up by the tide, and aſcend 
Sychnaat, rather a ſteep rugged pre- 


cipice, to go to Conway, at which 


place we arrived in the evening. 
| Conway 
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Conway is a ſmall town, fortified 
in the ancient ſtyle, and its towers 
and walls are ſtill in good preſerva- 
tion, though ſufficiently dilapidated. 
A more time-worn town 1s ſcarcely 
to be ſeen within, or a more delight- 
ful one without. The ſituation is 
on a ſteep ſlope to the verge of the 
river; here a mile broad at high 
water. The caſtle was built by Ed- 
ward I. in the year 1284. A more 
beautiful fortreſs perhaps never aroſe; 
its form is oblong, placed on all 
parts on the verge of the precipitous 
rock; one fide is bounded by the 
river, another by a creek full of wa- 
ter at every tide, and charmingly 
ſhaded by hanging woods ; the other 
ſides face the town. Within the 
caſtle is a great hall, 1 30 feet long 

by 32 feet broad; the roof lofty, and 
ſupported by handſome arches, where 
the king held his levees. 


In 
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la the thickneſs of the wall of one 
of the towers; is a ſmall elegant re- 
ceſs, with a bow window and a 
groined ceiling, ſupported by neat 
pillars. 
From the appearance of theſe once 
ſplendid apartments of kitchens, cel- 
lars, ovens, - &c. one may be in- 
duced to encourage the idea that the 
poſſeſſors lived in luxury and ſplen- 
dour; ſtill hiſtory informs us that 
King Edward I. gave particular or- | 
ders that clean ſtraw ſhould be put vp 
in the King's chamber every week, | 
Comparing our own ſituation with | 
this auguſt ſovereign, how thankful 
ought we to be for the benefits of 
civil ſociety and national. refinement! | 

The beſt view of the ſuperb 
ſtructure of Conway Caſtle, is, 
perhaps, from O. Holland, Eſq.“s 
plea ſure- ground, though it appears 
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to great advantage from the middle 
of the ſtream in a boat. 
In the ſtreet, not far from the 
Abbey, is a very old houſe, with a 
ſingular window, and ſeveral coats 
of arms ſculptured beneath, one of 
which is an eagle pouncing a child. 
This houſe is called the College. It 
is ſaid that Edward I. took this ab- 
bey into his hands, conſequently 
might eſtabliſh here a place for the 
inſtruction of youth. (See Plate.) 

The trade of Conway is but in- 
confiderable ; it exports a few ſlates 
and ſome copper fromthe Llandidno 
mines, and lead and calamine from 
ſeveral mines on the-Cacrnarvon tide 
of rhe river. K 

Like a variety of other parts of 
Great Britain, the mode of travelling 
through Wales has been much 
changed of late. Travellers going 
From Cheſter to Holyhead for Ire- 
| land, 
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land, were once obliged to take a 
guide to ſee them ſafe over the 
almoſt trackleſs mountains in Flint- 
ſhire and Denbighſhire, which is 
now performed with eaſe and ſafety, 
in leſs than a one third of the time it 
formerly took. Wales, in many 
reſpects, as to accommodation for 
travellers, as well as improvement 
in the roads, within late years, may 
be reckoned among the firſt of the 
kingdom. 

Through the arched gateway, at 
the foot of the town of Conway, 
Bodſcallen and Dyganwy Caſtles 
cannot fail attracting the eye of a 
ſtranger in an uncommon manner. 
Of the latter caſtle fome ſmall 

parts ſtill remain; it ſtands upon a 
high rock above the river, and has 
to boaſt of being the reſidence of 
the princes of North Wales. Dr. 
Powel, from the authority of Welſh 

| hiſtorians, 
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hiſtorians, *ſays it was deſtroyed by 
lightning, about the year 816. Cam- 
den adds, that he believed it to have 
been the ancient Di&um under the 
later emperors. It was rebuilt, and 
conſidered as a ſtrong poſt, about 
876. By the ſame hiſtorians we are 
told it was again reſtored to conſe- 
quence by the Earl of Cheſter in 1098. 
It was again deſtroyed by Llewelyn 
ap Jorwerth, and rebuilt by the Earl 
of Cheſter in 1209. King John made 
a diſgraceful retreat with his army 
from this place in 1211. On the 
top of a low hill, near Bryniau, is an 
ancient tower worth inſpecting. 

At a ſmall diſtance, upon an emi- 
nence, ſtand Marl and Bodſcallen ; 
the former was deſtroyed by fire a 
few years back ; the latter is one of 
the ſeats of Sir Roger Moſtyn, the 
reſpected knight of the ſhire of 
Flint. It is a place of great anti- 

quit, 
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quity, being mentioned in the Record 
of Caernarvon, but was inhabited in 
far earlier times. The ſituation is 
fine, amidſt ſurrounding woods, 
and commands a beautiful view. 
Gloddaeth is another ſeat of the 
Moſtyns, placed on the ſlope of a 
very extenſive hill or lime-ſtone rock, 
clothed with ſucceſsful plantations, 
commancing a beautiful and exten- 
five proſpect. The walks may be 


"conſidered among thoſe of the "= 
rate in this iſland. 


A great part of the preſent houfe 
was built by Tho. Moſtyn, Eſq. in- 
the reign of Qucen Elizabeth. In the 
library is a beautiful copy of the firſt 
and ſecond books of Froiſſart, a 
MS. on vellum, with illuminations: 
the frontiſpiece repreſents the author 
on his knees, preſenting his book to 
Edward the Third. (See Pennant.) 


G The 
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The face of the country here puts 

on a more agreeable form, planting 
and agriculture being ice 
encouraged. | 

The diſtance from Conway Feivy 
to Abergele is ten miles. In many 
parts the road is confined, rough, 
and incommodious ; but the very 
dangerous precipice of Penmaen 
Rhos no longer remains to terrify 
the traveller; the road is on the back 
part of the hill. 

From hence you paſs by Gwrch ; 
on the right hand is a mountain of 
lime, which it is thought cannot be 
exhauſted ;- great quantities are ſhip- 
ped to Liverpool and other places. 

Not far from this place the ill- 
fated Richard the Second was trea- 
cherouſly betrayed into the hands of 
his enemy Bolingbroke, and carried 
priioner to the caſtle of Flint. There 


are antique n.. of the unfortu- 
nate 
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nate monarch's captivity at Conway, 
and of his interview with the uſurper 
at Flint caſtle, in the curious col- 
lection of Strutt's Regal Antiqui- 
ties.” (See Tour from Holyhead.) 
The land here is fertile, and pro- 
duces good corn, the valuable ma- 
nure, lime, being at hand. 

Abergele is a ſmall town on the 

edge of Rhuddlan Marſh, much 
frequented in the ſummer ſeaſon as 
a bathing place, and has alſo ſome 
conſiderable fairs for cattle. 
We were glad to find the road to 
Cheſter was not, as formerly, over 
this marſh, which was always more 
or leſs uncomfortable. - 

The caſtle of Rhuddlan was 
builtin its preſent manner by Henry 
the Second, 1157, and ſtands. a 
noble object on the left, at the 
mouth. of the river Clwyd. It is 
built of red ſtone ; the preſent ruins 

G 2 conſiſt 
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conſiſt of a fquare area, ſurrounded 
by a ſtrong wall, which you enter 
by a gateway between two round 
towers; at the oppoſite corner are 
two round towers with a ſmall gate; 
at each of the other angles is a 
round tower, and the whole encircled 
with a ditch, faced on each fide with 
ſtone; King Edward the Firſt held 
his'parliament here ; the parliament 
houſe ſtill remains. Powell ſays 
that Rhuddlan Marſh is celebrated 
for the battle fought there in 795, 
between the Saxons and Welſh, 
when their monarch, Caradoc, fell 
in the conflict, 

The famous King of Mercia, it 
is ſaid, was flain here alſo; but the 
Saxon Chronicles place his death the 
year before that. battle. 

From Abergele you aſcend the 
hill to the pleaſant village of St. 
George, 
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George, which affords a good proſ- 
pect. R 
Mr. Hughes, one of the com- 
pany, of the copper mine at Paris 
mountain, lately purchaſed Kimmil 
Houſe, and has now built an elegant 
manſion near this pleaſant ſite. Near 
to Kimmil, Sir Edward Lloyd has 
alſo built a neat elegant houſe, A 
hort ride fram hence brought us to 
St. Aſaph, a ſmall town and biſhop's 
ſee, built on a Reep fide of a hill, 
and claims confiderable antiquity. 
(See page 45 for an account of this 
place.) 

At a few miles diſtance * Ho- 
lywell, a little to the left of the 
road, is Downing, the reſidence of 
Mr. Pennant, the Britiſh hiſtorian 
and naturaliſt, a: gentleman whoſe 
extenſive writings have been uni- 
verſally admized, as well as his * 
vate virtues. 


G 3 Downing 
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Downing is ſituated in a ſmall val- 
ley ; ; the houſe is built of ſtone, and 
has a very pretty appearance; the 
grounds are laid out with much taſte, 
and covered with fine timber, de- 
ſcending in a gentle ſlope to the 
banks of the Dee. Mr. Pennant 
has a valuable library, with a large 
collection of beautiful drawings, &c. 
From an eminence in the road, we 
had a good view of the broad eſtuary 
of the Dee, marked by many a mile 
of bare fand that is covered at high 
water; alſo large woods, which give 

thelter and beauty to Moſtyn Hall. 
_ Holywell is ten miles from St. 
Aſaph, now a conſiderable market- 
town in North Wales, and very 
populous. On the fade of the hill 
ſtands the famous well of Saint 
"Winifrede, whoſe ſpring almoſt ex- 
ceeds credibility, as it is calculated 
0M TY, 00 
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to throw up /wenty-one tons of water 
every minute, and is certainly the 
_ fineſt in theſe kingdoms, In times of 


Romiſh ſuperſtition, hiſtory  ac- 


quaints us that this was the reſort of 
pious and noble pilgrims, who had 
great faith in its miraculous healing 
powers; and if we caſt-our eyes up 
to the arched roof above the well, 
ample: teſtimony now remains, that 
ſome, even in our own days, have ex- 
perienced the efficacy of its virtues; 


one inſtance of which comes within 


preſent memory. 1 well remember, 
when a ſchool-boy, wantonly teaſing 
a poor man, who had, by a ſevere cold, 

loſt the uſe of his /zmbs, and had two 
crutches. The expenſe of his maine 
tenance many, years on the pariſh, at 
laſt induced the overſeers to ſend 
him to. Holywell, to try the effects 
of that ſurpriſing Well; and, how- 


ever ſingular it may appear, before 
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two months had clapſed, he returned, 
leaving one crutch behind. The 
next ſeaſon he renewed his viſit, and 
came home with a ſtick, leaving his 
other crutch; fince which period he 
has provided for himſelf, without 
thealms of the parith. Biſhop Fleet- 
wood has written a volume on the 
legend of St. Winifrede, whoſe head 
being cut off by Prince Cradocus. 
we are told was miraculouſly re- 
united by the holy prayers of St. 
Bruno. It is ſaid the ſpring of 
water inſtantly flowed from the ſpot 
to which the head rolled. 
During the reign of pilgrimages, 
nothing but a corn mill or two, the 
of monks, found em- 
ploy for this beneficial ſtream How 
great the contraſt now? Here are 
ſeveral manufactories of conſiderable 
importance, belonging to the cotton 
twiſt company, which, while they 


render 
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render the ſtream leſs tranquil, afford 
employment to hundreds of poor 
people, in both the town and neigh- 
bourhood. There is little doubt but 
that this town will, in a few years, 
be by far the greateſt in Wales; the 
inhabitants are now calculated to be 
5396 ſouls. 


Upon the ftream of the faid well 
is the copper and braſs work which 
ſupplies the principle of motion 
to the great variety of mechanical 
force here employed. The works 
belonging to the Angleſea com- 
panies are, in fact, a continua- 
tion of the ſame proceſſes that are 
carried on at the 'Paris mountain. 
The works occupy a large extent of 
ground. The refined copper is re- 
ceived from Swanſea, &c. in ſolid 
blocks or pigs, then paſſes between 
large iron rollers, which reduce it to 
a thickneſs to be applied to a variety 
G9 7 of 
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of purpoſes. ' Here are likewiſe corn- 
mills worked by this ſtream, and 
the banks are likely to be covered 
with works partaking of its benefits 
down to the level of the ſea, which 
is a mile in length. Here is like- 
wiſe a ſmall coin of halfpenny and 
penny pieces in circulation, with 
the Druid's head ſtamped upon them, 
and made current by the company. 
Above the well ſtands the church, 
dedicated to St. Winifrede ; a little 
1 beyond which is a hill called Bryn 
caſtle, , which is narrow and rather 
{ſteep on the ſides, projecting at the 
end over the little valley. It is. ra- 
ther ſingular that in Doomſday-book 
no mention is made of either the 
chapel, church, or well, though 
| townſhips of leſs note are named, 
ſuch as Brunford, &c. The town 
of Holywell, at the beginning of the 
P preſent 
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preſent century, was very incon- 
ſiderable; the houſes, in moſt part, 
thatched, the ſtreets unpaved, and 
even deſtitute of a market. 

The ancient abbey of Baſingwerk, 
which ſtands beſide the town, is 
highly deſerving of notice. This 
was, in the reigns of Henry the 
Second and Edward the Firſt, a 
place of much note, as the abbots 
held their parliament here, and diſ- 
charged other public duties. - 

The ride from Holywell to Hal- 
kin, and from thence to Northop, 
will, no doubt, much gratify the 
traveller; it commands an extenſive 
view acroſs the river, of the diſtant 
hills of Lancaſhire, and of Worral 
and Parkgate on the oppoſite fide: 
In the diſtance of ten miles there are 
few places that will afford greater 
variety of proſpect. 
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Dear ſcene! that ſkretch'd between the filver arms 
Of Deva and of Merſy, meets the main, 

And when the ſun · gilt day illumes its charms, 
e nor boaſts in vain. 

Fn Miſs Seward, 


1 The country round this place is 
well wooded, and, upon the whole, 
in a high ſtate of cultivation. 

Near to Halkin are Lord Grol- 
venor's valuable lead mines. 
Northop is a neat country vil- 
lage, the church of which makes a 
good appearance: this townſhip was 
held after the conqueſt by R. Rhudd- 
lan. The roads in this neighbour- 
hood have received conſiderable re- 
pair; ſome bridges have likewiſe been 
erected, and the hills leſſened, ſo as to 
make them more commodious to the 
traveller. Upon the flat below, at 
the foot of the river Dee, is Flint, a 
town and caſtle which will be men- 

2 tioned 
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tioned hereafter, in the tour from 
Shrewſbury to Flint. 5 

Harwarden is five miles from 
Northop, a ſmall clean town. The 
caſtle, the property of Sir 8. Glynne, 
forms a pictureſque object, ſoaring 
above the woods: this fortreſs, it is 
ſaid, very frequently changed its 
maſters, being ſometimes in poſſeſ- 
fion of the Engliſh, and at other 
times recovered by the Welſh. In 
the unfortunate reign of Charles the 
Firſt, this caſtle ſuffered the fate of 
many others, as its broken towers 
fully evince. General Mytton took 
it 1645. Camden informs us that 
on the conqueſt this caſtle was com- 
prehended in the vaſt grant made to 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cheſter. I 
1264, Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, 
had a conference at this place with 
Simon de Montfort, the Earl of 

Leiceſter, 
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Leiceſter, when they eſtabliſhed 
peace between Cheſhire and Wales. 
There are now but ſmall re- 
mains of this fortreſs; a round 
tower appears to be preſerved with 
care, whilſt the other parts preſent 
a mournfu] picture of decay. A 
little below the caſtle, on a delight- 
ful ſpot of ground, is the noble man- 
ſion of the late Sir John Glynne, 
which ſtands a conſpicuous object 
beſide the road, built under his di- 
rection, now the reſidence of his 
grandſon, Sir Stephen Glynne. Sir 
John, with laudable foreſight, made 
large plantations in and about the 
place, converting what was but an 
unprofitable waſte, into a flouriſhing 
wood. | | 

In the centre of the town is the 
rectory, the reſidence of the Rev. Mr. 
Crew, A more charming ſituation 


cannot well be conceived; and what 
15 
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is equally as deſirable, a better living, 
which, we were informed, owes its 
increaſe, in a tenfold degree, to the 
large incloſures of Saltney Marſh, 
an extent of land of many hundred 
acres, This marſh was, a few years 
back, dangerous to pals, particu- 
larly in winter, when a confiderable 
part was flooded, There is now a 
good turnpike road, and cultivation 
and fertility ſmile on the traveller. 
There are many coal-pits in this 
neighbourhood, which afford em- 
ployment to a numerous poor, who 
Journey with their aſſes laden to 
Cheſter, knitting as they walk be- 
fide them, ſetting a laudable exam- 
ple of induſtry to the ſluggard and 
the beggar. Quitting this marſh, 
which is about three miles over, we 
aſcended a riſing ground, which ſoon 


brought us to the city of Cheſter. 
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CHEPSTOW To SWANSEA, 


ST. DAYID'S, CAERNARYON, 


AND 


RUTHIN, 


TOUR 


FROM 


CHEPSTOW ro SWANSEA, &. 


 C'HEPSTOW leads through an 
_ — agreeable neck of land, waſhed 
on each ſide either by the Severn or 
Wye. 
The ſhores of the Wye are bold, 
rocky, and woody; but the capital 
object which catches the eye, on the 
approach to Chepſtow, is the caſtle, 
founded on a high perpendicular 
cliff, riſing from the river, and ex- 
tended along the edge of it. 


7 


In 
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In deſcending the hill which leads 
down to Chepſtow bridge, a moſt 
enchanting ſcene ſuddenly preſents 
itſelf to view—the Wye is its chief 
ornament— nothing in nature can be 
more beautiful than the ſteep and 
romantic banks of that river, thickly 
clothed with wood from the ſurface 
of the water to their ſummits every 
here and there a rocky cliff juts out, 
and the effect is truly fine and ſtri k- 
ing. The noble and extenſive ruin 
of Chepſtow caſtle appears majeſti- 
cally in front, and is a magnificent 
object. We could not obtain any 
authentic information with regard to 
its antiquity; but tradition ſays it 
was repaired in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by Richard, Earl of Pembroke. 
This caftle ſtands on a perpendicular 
cliff on the weſtern ſide of the Wye, 
and commands the town and paſſage 
of the river; on which accounts it 


Was 
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was formerly conſidered as a place 
of ſtrength and conſequence. It was 
beſieged and taken by Oliver Crom- 
well; which is the only memorable 
occurrence in its hiſtory. 

The whole fortreſs occupied fe. 
veral acres, and the ruins of it are 
ſtill very conſiderable. The principal 
gateway has a venerable aſpect, and, 
though of Norman origin, and the 

oldeſt part of the whole ſtructure, 

is nearly perfect. 
I he pariſh church of Chepſtow is 
part of the old priory, and the weſt 
entrance is a handſome arch of Nor- 
man architecture, ornamented with 
the mouldings peculiar to that people. 

In the neighbourhood of Chepſtow 
is the celebrated PERS FIELD, late 
the property and reſidence of Mr. 
Morris, who expended a large ſum 
of * in various improvements 

and 
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and embelliſhments, which are a mo- 
nument of his tafte. 

Tintern Abbey is ſituated on the 
banks of the Wye, a few miles above 
Chepſtow. No monaſtical ruin in 
Great Britain preſents a more beauti- 
ful perſpective than the inſide of the 
abbey church, The preſent remains 
are carefully preſerved from further 
deſtruction, and the fallen ornaments 
of its once vaulted roof are fo diſ- 
poſed, in moderate piles, that all their 
ſculpture, which is remarkably ſharp, 
and well executed, may be inſpected 
with the utmoſt facility. 

The body of the church is in its 

original level; and though the pave- 
ment has long ſince. been removed, 
I ſcarcely lamented the loſs of it, as 
the ſubſtituted turf, clean and entire- 
ly free from weeds and briars, has 
perhaps a better effect. 


2015 


This 
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This abbey was founded in the year 
1131; but I ſhould imagine the pre- 
ſent church was begun ſeveral years 
afterwards, as it is an elegant ſpeci- 
men of the chaſte Gothic, and con- 
ſtructed upon one plan, and in one 
ſyle. 60 bis 
It was dedicated to God and St. 
Mary of Tintern, by Walter Fitz- 
Richard de Clare, Lord of Caerwent 
and Monmouthſhire. William, Earl 
of Pembroke, and Mareſchal of Eng- 
land, married the daughter and hei- 
reſs of Richard de Clare, firnamed 
Strongbow, and gave divers landsand 
privileges to-the abbots and monks 
hereof, who are of the Ciſtercian or- 
der, obliging them to pray for their 
ſouls, and thoſe of his and his wife's 
anceſtors. Richard de Bigod, Duke 
of Norfolk, added to theſe benefac- 
tions. It has been famous for the 
tombs and monuments of ſeveral 


great 
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great perſons, principally the afore- 
faid Richard de Clare, called Strong- 
bow, and Walter, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who, in the diſpute betweg 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
was taken priſoner in Banbury fight, 
and beheaded, and buried here. The 
length of this abbey, from eaſt to 
weſt, is ſeventy- ſeven yards; in 
breadth, from north to fouth, fifty- 
three yards. It has twenty-four 
pillars, and eighty- four windows. 
The views from the Wye, between 
Chepſtow and Tintern, are exceed- 
mgly magnificent : the rocks on each 
fide ſeem to be from 300 to 600 feet 
bigh; they are ſometimes perpendi- 
cular and wholly naked, and ſome- 
times the very precipices are covered 
with woods, from the river's brink 
to their ſummits, for continued 
miles. 


"It 
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It is impoſſible to travel through 
this part of the country without be- 
ing captivated with the many deli ght- 
Ws proſpects it affords. | 

At Caldecot is the ſhell of a caſtle, 
which was built in the Norman age, 
as the mixture of the circular and 
Gothic arches ſufficiently proves. 
Caer went is at preſent a miſerable 
village, and has nothing to manifeſt. 
its Roman greatneſs, excepting ſome 
ruined walls on the ſouth and weſt 
ſides. 

At the village of Chriſt Church, 
hi is ſituated on a commanding 
hill, about three miles from New- 
port (on the Chepſtow fide), we 
were detained a conſiderable time 
by the lovelineſs of the ſurrounding 
ſcenery the river Uſke winding 
through a narrow: vall:y, waſhing 
the town of Newport, and continu» 
ing its courſe,” to where it forms a 

enIbin2) H Junc« 
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junction with the Severn,” confined 
all the way by luxuriant hills, which 
are finely contraſted with the diſtant 
black and ſterile mountains in ui 
back ground the Severn, almoſt as 
high up as Berkeley, and lower 
down than where it aſſumes the name 
of the Briſtol Channel, ſhaping its 
rapid courſe through the ſpacious 
and delicious vale of Glouceſterſhire 
the embouchure of the Avon— 
King-Road, with the ſhipping ly- 
ing at anchor and under fail—and, 
to conclude, the Flat and Steep 
Holmes, which, together with the 
Channel, bound the view on that 
fide. . | 
The country is here pleaſantly in- 
cloſed, and near Caerleon the views 
are extenſive and fine. 
This city is of great antiquity and 
fame, and was ſtrongly defended by 
the-Romans with brick. walls, Many 


Temains 
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remains of its ancient magnificence 
are fill extant ; ſuch as ſplendid pa- 
laces, which once emulated, with their 
gilded roofs, the grandeur of Rome; 
for it was originally built by the em- 
perors, and adorned with ſtately edi- 
fices; immenſe baths ; ruins of tem- 
ples ; anda theatre, the walls of which 
are ſtill ſtanding. Here we ſtill fee, 
both within and without the walls, - 
ſubterraneous buildings, aqueducts, 
and vaulted caverns. The city is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the navigable Uſke, and ſurrounded 
with woods and paſture. 

Various antiquities have, in dif- 
ferent ages, been diſcovered among” 
the ruins of this city. Camden and 
his continuator have preſerved a 
conſiderable catalogue of them; and 
even at . time e the fund is not ex- 


hauſted. 
2 H 2 The 


5 but the facing ſtones have long ſince 


high circular entrenchment of earth. 
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1. he Roman walls are ſtill viſible, 


been removed for private uſes. Near 
the centre of a. field, adjoining to 
the weſt wall, is the theatre (or more 
properh the amphitheatre) PIG | 
cd by Giraldus. pac 
The form of it only remains, no 
uacrs of its walls being now diſco- 
verable: the diameter of the area is 
very large, and is bounded with a 


There is very little extant of the 
caſtle, „ hich is of à later age; the 
Keep is remarkably lofty, and on 
climbing up: the ſteep ſides of it, we 
blundered upon a curious piece of 
Roman antiquity. | 2 

It was part of a circular ſtone, flat 
on one fide, and convex on the other, 
27 inches in diameter on the flat 
ſurface is repreſented i in bas relief a 


: * 8 7 female 
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female figure fitting : one hand in- 
elines downwards, and a ſmall doE 
phin is ſporting in the palm of the 
other, which is extended. There is a 
broad foliage round the edge of the 
ſtone, which, reſembling a myrtle- 
leaf, ſerves as a border to it. P 
Tphe figure is indiſputably intended 
for a Venus; and both the deſign and 
execution of it, when perfect, in my 
opinion, far ſurpaſſed the general ſpe- 
cimens of ſculpture which the Wa 
mans left in Britain. | 
The preſent Caerleon is a che 
choly contraſt-to the ancient, and has 
— a decent houſe in it. | 
Newport is a conſiderable town, 
and was formerly ſtrengthened with 
a ſmall caſtle, ſituated on the river's 
brink, the thell of wan: wh is s fil 
pretty entire. a 
The country between Newport and 
nee is ornamented by the feats of 
H * Sir 
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Sir Charles Tent. and Mr. Morgan; 
and watered by the rivulets of Eb- 
with and Romney, whereof the latter 

ſeparates the counties of Monmouth 


and Glamorga. 
The bridges over the Ukke, both 
at Newport and Caerleon, and over 
the Wye at Chepſtow, are {built 
upon exceeding high piles of wood: 
they are floored with boards, which 
are always looſe, but prevented from 
ſlipping, by ſmall tenons at their 
ends: the precaution of having the 
boards unfixed is not unneceſſary, as 
the tides in theſe rivers ſometimes 
riſe to a, ſtupendous height, and 
would otherwiſe blow up the bridges. 
A new ſtone bridge of five arches 
is now building over the Utke at 
Newport, by Meſſrs. Edwards, hy 
contract, for 10, 16 51. Since it was 
begun, Mr. Reveley has been ap- 


Pantech as einer to give his opi- 
c nion 
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nion of the conſtruction of it, and 
has made ſeveral reports to the ma- 
giſtrates on the defects - but no alter- 
ation has been made in conſequence. 

Uſke is ſituated on the river of the 
ſame name, over which is a bridge 
of ſeveral arches: the town is built 
in the form of a ſquare, with the 
gardens in the centre; the bridge is 
at one corner, the caftle at the next, 
the church at the third, and the 
town-houſe at the other, which is a 
neat modern building, where, in 
general, the county meetings are 
held; the church appears to be but 
half the ſize it was formerly, when 
it was the priory church, the gate- 
way to which remains, and part of 


the prior's apartments, which are 


now a farm-houſe. The caftle is a 

large building on a ſmall eminence, 
part of which is alfo converted inte 
a farm- houſe. 
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8 roads had hitherto been per- 
fectly good; and though the turupike 
is not continued to Caerphily, yet it 
is a very paſſable coach- road. 10 
The whole ride is pleaſant, at the 
foot of high hills generally cultivated 
to their ſummits ; and from Machen, 
the river Rhymny was our guide to 
Bedways bridge, which carried us 
into Glamorganſhire. 

The town of Caerphily conſiſts 
of a few humble cottages, and is ſur- 
rounded with mountains, ruder and 
leſs cultivated than thoſe which we 
bad paſſed. 

The caſtle, including the out- 
works, is of an immenſe ſize; part 
of the preſent building was con- 
ſtructed in the year 1221, the an- 
cient caſtle having been razed in 
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the hall in it is, | excepting the roof, 
perfect, and is a grand room, being 
a double cube of 34 fett in breadthiz 
the form of its Gothic windows, anti 


of the cluſtered fly ing pillars between 


them, from which ſprang the vault- 
ed arch of its roof, has a noble ap- 
pearance, and grand effect. 

It is remarkable, that the eaſt wall, 
on the ſouth ſide of the principal en- 
trance, is concave, between the large 
upright buttreſſes: theſe buttreſſes 
reſemble towers, and had battlements 


on their tops, to protect the inter- 


mediate walls. 


The veſtiges of ad abe ap- 


pear on the weſt ſide of the original 
caſtle, which connected it with a 
large piece of high level ground, 


embanked round, the walls of which 
embankment are ſtill viſible; and on 


the farther fide of it are the — 
of a round tower. | 
2 Hs " Hs 
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Fpenſer held this caſtle for King 
Edward the Second, and was be- 
ſieged in it, by the Queen's and the 
Barons forces, in the year 1 327. 
According to Camden, Spenſer de- 
fended it fo manfully that his ene- 
mies were ſoon compelled to retire. 

The road from Caerphily to Lan- 
treſſent is chiefly on the beautiful 
banks of the furious Taafe, until you 
croſs the river at Pont y Pridd, or 
the new bridge over the Taafe ; 
but as we were to return by part of 
it to Caerdiff, we took a guide over 
the mountain of Eglwyſillian, which 
pariſh ſtands near the top of it. The 
proſpects from the mountain were 
extenſive, but they fcarcely compen- 
| dated for the badneſs of its deſcent to- 
wards the bridge. | 

The Pont y Pridd conſiſts 00 ont 
arch, from bank to bank, over the 


* Taafe, whole flooded torrent 
Th | drives 


drives every thing before it that of- 
fers reſiſtance ; as two ſtone bridges, 
in this my ſpot, _ . expe» 
rienced. 
This anch ie perhaps the ven 6 

in the whole world. 

It is a ſegment of a Circle; — 
chord of it is 140 feet, and the height 
of the key-ſtone, from the ſpring of 
the arch, is 34 feet. 

About half a mile above the bridge 
is a natural fall of the Taafe: we 
ſaw it in a ſtill ſeaſon; but though 
the fall is not very deep, yet the 
broken rocks in the river, the craggy 
precipice from which it deſeends, 
and the ſylvan ride towards it, form _ 
a pleaſing picture. 

Nothing can be more agreeable 
than the firſt ſix or ſeven miles from 
Pont y Pridd towards Caerdiff, 
The road paſſes along the ſhady bank 
of the raging Taafe ; the country 
H 6 is 


propriety, the Garden of South 


ſhore eight or ten miles in breadth. 


the ſoil. 
town, nor is there any thing very 


is on a low flat, near the mouth of 
the Taafe. N iT gige 201 36 
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is finely diverſified with the inequa- 


lity of the mountains on each fide 
of the torrent ; two of them, finely 


clothed with wood, ſeem almoſt to 


cloſe together ; between which, un- 
der the ſmall ruins of Caſtle Coch, 
we paſſed into the vale of Glamorgan. 
- Glamorgan is ſtyled, with great 


Wales, and extends from Caerdiff 
towards the weſt about twenty-five 
miles in length, and from the ſea- 


It is ſomewhat remarkable, that this 
charming valley has for its founda- 
tion a bed-of rock, at two, or, at 
moſt, three feet . ſurface of 


Caerdiff is a * 1. in. built 


pleaſing in its environs; its fituatig 
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It has only one church, but this 
is ſpacious, and the architecture of 
the tower is eee 5 and 
beautiful. 
The old — of Cnerdiff are 
very extenſive, and the ruins of them 
are ſtill conſiderable. They were 
probably built, as well as the large 
octagon tower on the keep of the 
caſtle, by the firſt Norman invaders. 
The moſt remarkable occurrence 
in the hiſtory of CaerdifÞ caſtle is, 
that Robert, eldeſt ſon of William 
the Conqueror, and the right heir of 
his father to both England and Nor- 
mandy, was, after undergoing vari- 
ous viciſſitudes of fortune, at length 
confined in it by King Henry the 
Firſt; and here he languiſhed, de- 
prived of his ſight, for the term of 
twenty-ſix years, when death releaſed 
him from the n cruclties of 
his brother. W erat 
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ILlandaff ſtantis on a gentle eleva- 
tion; itis but a ſmall village, though 


a biſhopric.'- | 
The remains of the old enters 
are very beautiful; the door-caſes are 
all of Norman work, and well exe- 
cuted; the reſt of it is an elegant 
Gothic, though it was conſtructed ſo 
early as the year 1120, and is per- 
haps one of the oldeſt ſpecimens of 
Gothic in the whole iſland. 
The modern cathedral, on which 

large ſums have lately been la viſhed, 
is a medley of abfurdities : part of 
the ancient nave is included in it, but 
the rebuilder has added Roman archi. 
tocture, mixed with a capricious 
kind of his own, to the ſolemnity of 
the Norman and Gothic. 

The ruins of ſeveral caſtles appear | 
L DON CE 


and St. Donat's, particularly, de- 


| ſerves attention. 


— _ 
—— — - 


Cow- 
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.. . Cowbridge conſiſts af one 1 

Jjourneying — Pile, we. Jef 
Alena caſtle on our right hand, 
and Ogmore on our left, both with- 


in view. of the turnpike. 


From our cleanly little inn at Pile, 
we made a walking excurſion in 
fearch of the remains of Cynfeg eaſ- 
tle, which are more tiian two 2 
diſtant from it. | 

Scarcely a wall of thine caſtle is 
now to be ſeen, and the face of the 
country muſt have {uffered great re- 
volutions from the winds and inun- 
dations, ſince Fitzhamon, the firſt 
Norman invader, choſe to fix his re- 
ſidence on this ſpot. 

This fortreſs was built on one =] 
gle mount, about the ſiae of 4 com- 
mon keep; and there appear no 
veſtiges of other fortifications near 


it. 


—— — — — —— — —— — 
— 
— 
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it. It is now | ſurrounded © with 
naked ſands, blown. up into irregular 
heaps; and ſubject to alterations by 
every ſtorm. Tlie preſent ſituation 
gives no idea of its having been pro= 
per either for pleaſure or defence. 
Near Margam, in a lane leading 
from thence towards Cynfeg, we 
ſaw one of the ſtones noticed by 
Camden; it is now placed upright, 
and the characters of the ſepulchre 
are ſtill perfectly legible. 
The ſituation of Margam abbey, 
founded by William, Earl of Glou- 
ceſter, grandſon to Fitzhamon, is at 
the foot of a high mountain, wholly 
covered with wood. The orange 
trees in the garden grove, are ſup- 
poſed to be the fineſt in all Britain. 
In the ſtreet of Margam is an an- 
cient croſs, which, with its pedeſtal, 
18 a with a profuſion of ſculp- 


ture 
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ture repreſenting knots and fret· work. 
A few characters are ſeen near the 
two figures on it, but I was not able 
to decypher them, from the Jeurs 
that had worked their decay. £ 
The abbey church is a Norman 
Ander in the beſt taſte, 
The road is now continued under 
the mountains, near the Severn ſhore, 
and paſſes cloſe'to ſome large copper- 
works to Aberavon, where it croſſes 
a ſtone bridge of one arch to Briton 
Ferry, which crofling, we rode along 
the beach for a few miles, and were 
ferried over the Tavey into Swanſea. 
The landſcape about Briton Ferry 
is exceedingly rich : the mountains, 
the river, and its woody banks, 
form a beautiful back-ground 110 
contraſt to the bold and craggy 
ſhore, and the broken inne 
deere ae my 
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Juſt above the ferry. is the ſeat of 
Mr. Vernon, ſituated in the centre 
of this enchanting view. 

The ſea breezes from the Briſtol 
Channe: have no influence over the 
verdure of the trees. on this ſouthern 
coaſt, which flouriſh as well here as 
in the more inland parts. Rue! 

S8 Swanſea makes a handſome appear- 
ance from the approach to it, being 
built near the mouth of the Tavey, 
on a, ſeraigircular riſing bank above 
it, The town is populous, and the 
ſtreets are wide ; it carries an a con- 
ſiderable trade in coals, pottery, and 
COPPET,,,,! 

Such is the profuſion of coal and 
limeſtone in Glamorganſhire, that 


lime is the general manure of the 
whole countr v. 5 

The remaining walls of Swanſea 
caſtle are finiſhed with an open 


Gothic parapet, through the arches 
of 
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of Which _— my 
tiles. 

The high Ny — wh 
— in general, uncommonty 
good but that between Swanſea and 
Landino is an exception to the re- 
mark, being exceedingly rugged and 
ſtony; we did not heſitate, however, 
to quit this very indifferent road, for 
one that is almoſt impaſſable, which 
leads over ſeveral ſteep mountains, 
to the caſtle of Kaer Kenner; being 
reſolved to inſpect a fortreſs, whoſe 
naturul ſtrength and peculiarity of 
poſition demand the attention, and 


excite the admiration of the curious, 


and more eſpecially of the military 
traveller. In our way thither we 
had a glimpſe of Clerichere, the ſe- 
queſtered refidence of a gentleman, 
whoſe name has eſcaped my remem- 
brance. It lies in a deep but ver- 


. 
1 
* trees, 


dant dell, agrecably ſhaded (with 
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trees, and watered by a limpid ftreann, 
called the Kenner, This is a very | 
pictureſque. ſcene, and appears the 

more charming from the contraſted. 
ſterility and nakedneſs of the mouns 
tains in which. it is emboſomed. 
Kaer Kenner is diſtant only three 
miles. The remains of this. caſtle 
ſtand on the ſummit of a rocky, ex- 
alted, and wolateds precipice; per- 
pendicular, and conſequently. inac · 
ceſſible, on three ſides, and. very 
difficult of approach on the other. 
The walls incloſe only a ſmall ſpace; 
but there is an excavated paſſage of 
conſiderable extent, leading to ſeveral 
apartments, and to a reſervoir, which 
amply : ſupplied the garriſon, with 


E 


caſtle muſt have been almoſt i impreg- 
vable, 929 62335 ric 

* Ding * greateſt part of our 
a nene to Landino. 
TT the 
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the black mountains were in ſight on 
the right hand; and at Kaer Kenner 

we were within a few miles of one 
of the moſt : conſiderable of them, 
that terminates the ridge in Caermar- 
thenſhire. They are covered with 
fern and dark-brown heath, -which 
give them an appearance (and parti- 
cularly at a diſtance) that welb agrees 
with the epithet hac, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the 
neighbouring mountains. It may 
be itnagined, that a country ſo wild 
and barren, and that offers fo little 
to the induſtry of man, is thinly 
peopled : the ſhepherds are, in fact, 
its only human inhabitants; every 
now and then you ſee a lonely cot- 
tage, hanging on the ſide of a pre- 
cipice; naturally calling to mind the 


pleaſures and advantages of foetal 


intercòutſe, ſo ſtrikingly contraſted 
en | with 
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occupation of the ſhepherd. 
Leaving Swanſea, we croſſed over 
Bettũs, in the midway towards the 
Llandilo vawr (from the extremities 
of which there is a rich and extenſive 
proſpet), and deſcended into . | 
Llandilo vawr is a Gall anti 
hanging on the declivity of a hill 
waſhed by the Towy, which takes 
its name from the river that glides 
through it, and waſhes the town. of 
Landino. This place has two re- 
commendations, its delightful ſitua- 
tion, and a very good inn. 

According to the hiſtory of Wales, 


by Caridoc of Lhancarvan, the laſt 
deciſive battle between the armies of, 
Edward the Firſt and Llewellin, 


Prince of Wales, was fought near 
| this 
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ds ton, ben the King's forces 


gained a complete victory; in conſe- 


quence of which, the unfortunate 


both his power and life,” 
This victory put a final period to 
the Welch independency, in the year 


1282, ſince which time the princi- 


pality has continued A to | the 
crown of England. " 


Cloſe to the town there is a beau- 


tiful ſeat belonging to Lady Denevor 


(the widow of the late Mr. Rice), 
The houſe is placed in the centre of a 
charming park, which runs down to 
the Towy; the woods are venerable 


and ftriking; and the groups of 


trees are ſcattered over a variety of 


ground, and diſpoſed with great taſte 


on the banks of the river. On the 


ſummit of a pretty eminence, © about 


half a qe! from! the houſe, an ald 


tower 


Prince, foon after, near Boikth, loft 
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| tower.rears its head above a thicket, 
1 The ruins of — caſtle · 
ſtand on the high prominence of a 
beautiful ſemicircular hill, entirely 
mantled with wood, and which, with 
a regular -ſweep, eee de- 
ſcends to the Towy. 5 a 
The caſtle, which Giraldus Gwe 


was razed to the ground in the year 


1194, fix years after his itinerary ; 
but it was ſoon rebuilt. _ 
From the extent of the preſent 
ruins, I cannot conceive it to have 
been ſo much a caſtle of ſtrength and 
grandeur as a ſmall palace calculated 
for the more ER and ſocial plea- 
ſures. 5 
The ruins are now incloſed in the 
beautiful park of Newton, OG 
to AJAY Dene vor. 
o dig caſtle Dyer alhides in bs poem * 
'Grougar Hill — 
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- 'The caſtle of Caraig-cennin ſtands 
four miles 8. E. from Llandilo, to- 
wards the black mountain: it is moſt 
ſtrongly ſituated, on the point of 2 
lofty, craggy, inſulated rock, three 
ſides of which are wholly inacceſſi- 
ble: it is ſarrounded at moderate 
but unequal diſtances with moun- 
tains ; and the roads leading to it are, 
even now, but barely practicable. 
The fortreſs, of which there are great 
remains, does not occupy an acre of 
ground ; for, indeed, the rock would 
not admit of more. 

This was doubtleſs a'Britiſh build- 
ing ; the remaining ruins confirm 
the ſuppoſition, as there is not the 
leaſt appearance of Gothic about 
them. 

The well in this caſtle is a "_ 
hr curioſity. 

1 am aware that there i is no men- 


—— 


i of 
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of Caradoc of Lhancarvan till the 
year 1248, when Rhys Fychan won 
it from the Engliſh, to whom his 
mother had ſome time before 904 
vately delivered. it. 1 
WMie now continued our route 
ee a charming country, per- 
fectly cultivated on each ſide of the 
turnpike. 

We had a vie w om our left hand 
of the ruins of Durſlon caſtle, ſituated 
on a large natural knoll, near the 
Towy; and ſoon after paſſed through 
Abergwilly, where is a ſeat of the 
Biſhop of St. David's, but which 
has nothing to recommend it, except 
the beauty of the neighbouring 
country. | 

Caermarthen is a large and hand- 
ſome Welth town: I ſpeak by com- 
| pariſon; for, in general, the Welſh 
ſtreets are narrow and winding, and 


the 
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che decent houſes are too often inter- 
mixed with the meaneſt cottages. 
Part of the caſtle is now uſed as 
the county gaol ; but there is nothing 
remarkable in the ruins of it. | 

According to Giraldus, the walls 
of Caermarthen were raiſed with 
brick, but I could not diſcover the 
ſmalleſt traces in the remains of them; 
though the redneſs of the ſtones at 
firſt deceived me, and inclined me to 
be of his opinion. 

A long ſtone bridge croſſes the 
Towy from this town ; but, like the 
common faſhion of the dee it is 
inconveniently narrow. 

The beauty of the country now di- 
miniſhes, and there is little worth 
attention in- the road, till we arrive 
at Narbeth, a ſmall town, with ſome 
remains of a caſtle, in Pembrokeſhire. 
We had, indeed, a diſtant view, oh 
our right hand, of the remarkable 

I 2 moun- 
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mountain called the Ragged Rocks, 
the ſummit of which appeared circu- 
lar, and like the ſtupendous ruins of 
a caſtle wall. 

About two miles forwanition * 
ed the Cleddy, near which, on the 
right hand, appear the remains of 
Lauhaden caſtle, and on the left the 
fine woods of Slebach. 

It is peculiar to Picton caſtle chi 
it has always been inhabited. The 
preſent poſſeſſors are the Philips's, by 
whom it has been modernized. It is 
eſteemed ohe of the capital houſes 
in the principality ; but the ſtrongeſt 
curioſity to examine modern archi- 
tecture will cauſe little ann 
to a tour through Wales. 

Haverfordweſt is a large irregular 
town, built on the declivity of a hill, 
which is ſo ſteep towards the river, 
that the back windows of the ground 

floors 
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floors in one ſtreet frequently over- 
look the roofs of another... 
The caſtle ruins are conſiderable, 
and preſent a grand object to the ap- 
proach from Narbeth. 

As we were ſoon to traverſe an 
intricate country, we thought it pru- 
dent to take a guide part of the road 
from Haverfordweſt, to prevent the 
difficulties which might otherwiſe 
attend us. 

We made an excurſion from Ha- 
verfordweſt to Harbarſton Haikin, 
ſituated on the broadeſt part of Mil- 
ford Haven. 

The little harbour of Harbarſton is: 
generally full of veſſels, which export 
from it corn, coals, and lime-ſtone ; 
and we found no difficulty in hiring 
a convenient boat to carry us to Pem- 
broke. 

We ſailed acroſs the haven of 
Milford, ſo well known for its mag- 

13 nitude 
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nitude and ſecurity. It appears like 
an immenſe lake ; for the mouth not 
being at any diſtance viſible, the 
whole haven ſeems land- locked: 
the mouth opens to the ſouthward, 
and the haven extends itſelf eaſt- 
Ward. 2 | 
There is nothing bold or pictu- 
reſque on tlie ſhores of it; they are 
neither mountainous nor woody: the 
land round the haven conſiſts of ſmall 
inequalities of ground, pretty well 
cultivated, though ſomerimes varied 
with large furze brakes. _ 
The view of Pembroke and its 
caſtle, from the river, is very grand, 
The town is ſituated upon the ridge 
of a long and narrow rock, gradu- 
ally aſcending to the higheſt point, 
on which ſtands the caſtle, at the 
edge of the precipice. If I may com- 


Pry ſmall things with great, it re- 
ſembles 
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fembles much the ſituation of _ 
burgh. 1 

The caſtle is a Norman and 

mixed with the early Gothic : the 
principal tower, which is uncom- 
monly high and perfect, has even its 
ſtone - vaulted roof remaining. 

This fortreſs was built by Girald, 
conſtable of Windſor, anceſtor of 
Cambrenſis. 

Me journeyed to fee Carew caſtle 
and 'Fenby, in this neighbourhood, 
the view of which particularly gra- 
tified us. 
We returned with the tide to Har- 
barſton, and by the ſame road to our 
quarters at Haverfordweſt, through 
an incloſed but unpleaſant country, 
near the little pariſh of Haroldſton, 
which may poſhbly have taken its 
name from King Harold. 

From Haverfordweſt the road leads 

through a miſerable country, leaving 
I 4 a ruined 
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a ruined tower of Roche caſtle on 

the right hand, and winds down to. 
the beach of Niwegal, about the mid- 
way towards St. David's: it then 
traverſes a mountain, and deſcends to 
the romantic little harbour of Solvath, 
which is a cove, ſurrounded. with 
high and barren rocks. "2 

A ſtreet of ſmall cottages, one 
of which is the inn, compoſes the 
city of St. David's. I had ſo little 
notion of its being the biſhoprie, 
that I inquired in the ſtreet how far 
it was to St. David's. The reader 
will eaſily give me credit, when he 
hears that the palace and cathedral 
ſtand below the town, and cannot be. 
ſeen from it. 

The biſhop's palace, which was 
founded in the reign of Edward the 
Third, is now een ruin; ſe+ 
veral of the apartments are uncom- 

monly 


* 
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monly large, the walls of which are 


ſtill entire. ay 

Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 62 
ther of Henry the Seventh, lies un- 
der a raiſed tomb near the middle 
of the choir, and at a little diſtance 


from it 1s the monument of Omen. 


Tudor. 


There is ſomething fimple and 
pleaſing in the idea of ſtrewing flow-- 
ers and evergreens over the grave of 


a departed friend, which is the uni- 


verſal cuſtom in theſe part.. 


The weſtern coaſt of Wales is 


mountainous, with ſteep or:perpen- 


dicular cliffs towards the Irith fea, 
In croſſing the few rivers. in this 
dreary part of our route, we had a 
ſharp defcent from one mountain, and 


a quick aſcent to another. The road 
is commonly within view of the fea; 
and ſometimes of the Iriſh coaſt. ' 


15 Few 
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Few incloſures are to be ſeen in 
the neighbourhood of St. David's. 
I made a ſhort excurſion from 
thence to ſee j maen /ig/,-or the ſhak- 
ing ſtone, mentioned by Gibſon: 
it lies near the moſt weſterly point of 
St, David's head. Its ſhaking was 
certainly a /uſus nature, as it is a 
fragment fallen from the upper rock. 

This ſtone has Jong ſince been im- 


moveable, but never could be ſo cu- 
rious as the famous rocking ſtone at 


Stonehenge in Wiltſhire. ; 
The weight of the two ſtones in 
queſtion appeared to me to be nearly 
equal. 
PFiſgard ſtands upon the point of a 
mountain, from which there is a 
ſeep deſcent (cut from the precipice) 
to its little harbour, at the mouth of 


the Gwyne, 


Within two miles of Newport, a 
poor town, ſituated under the ruins 
ot 
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of a ſmall caſtle, the road paſſes, 
cloſe to the remains of four or five 
Druid ſepulchres or altars ; the ſtones 
are large, and were originally ſup- 
ported with four upright pillars, like 
the legs of a table: they are all with- 
in the circumference of about ſixty 
yards, and one of them is nearly per- 
tet. | 

Theſe monuments lie on the left 
hand of the road in an encloſed field, 
which, in Engliſh —— is 
called Daertinman. 

The old croſs, mentioned by Gib- 
ſon, remains in the church-yard at 
Nevern; but we could not find either 
the inſcribed ſtone, on the north fide 
of the church-yard, or the inſcription 
in the church ; nor could we learn 
any intelligence of them. 

The church at Nevern has no pave- 
ment in it; and the frequent bu- 
rials, in the manner of St, David's, 


I 6 have 
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have raiſed the ground within, ſeven 
or eight fect bigher than it is with- 
This pariſh is pleaſantly fituated 
on the banks of the river Nevern, 
and backed by fome fine ſhady hills: 
we aſcended one of them, and, by a 
bad and intricate road, arrived at 
Cardigan, having paſſed through the 
dirty village of St. Dogmael, tormer- 
ly. famous for its abbey, ſome ruins 
of which ſtill remain, and which the 
river Tyvy divides from Cardigan- 
ſhire. | 
Moſt of the ancicnt monuments in 
theſe parts have lately been deſtroyed 
and converted to private uſes. 
Cardigan ſtands upon a gentle emi- 
nence, riſing from the Tyvy, over 
vw hich there is a handſome ſtone 
bridge. Part of the outward walls 
of the caſtle is ſill remaining, but 
« ve 
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the materials within have _ hoes 


been removed. 


We rode from hence to Llangoid- 
more, and, ſending our horſes from 
thence round to Llechryd bridge, 
followed a beautiful ſhady path cut 
from the precipice of the 'Fyvy bank 
for two miles. This river runs in a 
broad and tranſlucid ſtream between 
the ſloping hills, which are about 
two hundred feet in height, and 
wholly covered with wood, from the 
water's brink to their ſummits. This 
ſylvan ſcene is only once interrupted 
by a lofty, naked, and projecting 
rock, on which ſtand the romantic 
ruins of Cilgarran caſtle, and which, 
by its ſingular contraſt to the reſt of 
the view, gives a finiſhing to a deli- 
cious landſcape. | 
We met our horſes at Llechryd 

bridge, a little below which are ſome 

large 
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large and expenſive works, lately 
erected by a company for the pur- 
poſe of making tin plates. 

From theſc works the beauty of 
the river diminiſhes ; but we were 
informed, that, at ſome diſtance up- 
wards, the Tyvy is ſtill more pictu- 
reſque. 

The town of Llanarch conſiſts of 
a few ſtraggling cottages, but the 
name ſerved us as a guide to Aberyſt- 
wyth : for we ſoon found it neceſ- 
{ary to be previouſly acquainted with 
every place in our route, as we could 
ſeldom get any farther intelligence 
from the few people we met on the 
road than to the next town or vil- 
lage. But, indeed, the intricacies. of 
this ride were frequently relieved by 

proper direction poſts. | 
Me now left a deep and ſhady dale 
on the left hand, . and ſoon after de- 
ſcended to Aberaron. 

| From 
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From hence the ſhore becoming 
more level and agreeable, the road 
quickly paſſes by the intrenchment 
of a ſmall caſtle, half of which has 
long ſince been waſhed away by the 
ſea. A 
About two hundred yards on the 
left hand of the road, and two miles 
beyond Llanruſted, are two ſup- 
poſed Druidical - fepulchral monu- 
ments; they are upright ſingle ſtones; 
and one of them, when perfect, mea- 
| ſured cleven feet in height above the 
ground, and five feet ſix inches i in 
breadth. 
8 Aberyſtwyth i is e on an caſy 
elevation, in the midſt of a broad 
vale, at the mouth of the river 
Yſtwyth. All the towns beginning 
with Aber, denote their being near 
the mouth of a river; for Aber, in 
Welſh, is a ſmaller ſtream, diſ- 
charging 
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charging itſelf into a gente; or into 
the fea. 

Part of the old wall of the town 
is remaining, but all the facing ſtones 
have been taken away. The caſtle 
has undergone the ſame fate, and the 
ruins of it are now trifling, except 
one, a Gothic tower, the ſhell of 
which remains for a ſea mark. 

We learn from Powell the hiſto- 
rian, that the preſent caſtle was found- 
ed by King Edward the Firſt, in- 


1277, a few years before his com- 


plete conqueſt of Wales. 

From Tal y bont, our late long 
tedium began to find ſome relief 
from a cheerful ſylvan ſcene, which 
conducted us by the fides of two 
waterfalls,near Gwellyn-g win bridge, 


to the banks of the Dovy. 


The proſpect before us is now en- 
chanting ; while the ſtriking con- 
traſt 
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traſt of the preſent object, to the 


melancholy waſte we have lately left, 
makes us more ſenſible of the * 
ling tranſition. 

The navigable Dovy.runs — 
a broad expante of rich meadows, 
_ encircled with a majeſtic chain of 


ſuperb mountains, the ſlopes of 
which are beautifully chequered with: 


carn-fields, paſtures, and large woods. 
| Machyulleth lies in a ſmall ver- 
dant plain, ſurrounded with moun«. 
tains. It ſtands in the extreme weſt 
angle of Montgemeryſhire, and the 
bridge from che town carried us into 
Merioneth. 


Leaving Machynlleth, we ſoon 


found ourſclves in a truly Alpine val- 


ley ; the rapid torrent, roaring over 
a bed of broken rocks, and now and 
then interrupted by immenſe frag- 
ments, from which it fell in conſider» 
able cataracts ; the woody and exalted 

preci- 
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precipices on each ſide of the river, 
and the mountain brooks continually 
rattlin gabout us; formed a miniature 
picture of the romantic road between 
Aigues belles and Mount Cenis. To- 
wards the extremity of this beautiful 
fcene, the huge mountain of Cader 
Idris preſented its naked, craggy, and 
prominent cliff, full to our front. 1 
never ſavr an object more awfully 
ſublime; it extends more than half 
a mile in length, and is at leaſt a 
thouſar l feet high. | 

The road paſſes under part of this 
gloomy and tremendous precipice, 
on the right hand, within fight of a 
large lake on the left, and cloſe to 
the brink of a ſmaller. It then 
croſſes an arm of Cader Idris, and 
with a quick deſcent of two rocky 
miles ends at Dolgelly. Part of this 
latter path leads through a thin oak 
wood, which hangs over an impetu- 

ous. 
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ous torrent, foaming down a rugged 
declivity as ſteep as the road. 
The town of Dolgelly is finely 
ſituated upon the Wnion bank: the 
vallies around are richly interſperſ- 
ed with woods and decent houſes, 
while the mountains bound every 
proſpect from the town at irregular 
diſtances, _ FI. 
There appears ſome ſpirit in the 
flannel trade in this neighbourhood, 
which extends its huly influence for 
many miles round the country. 
We now paticd near the poor re- 
mains of Vennar Abbey, or Kinner, 
according to Speed, and croſſing the 
river Mawddach, or Maw, toon 
traverſed another Alpine vale. 
About five miles from Dolgelly 
(a few large Scotch firs on each fide 
of the road marking the ſpot) we 
turned upwards on our left to ſce a 
waterfall behind a ſmall houſe of a 
widow 
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_ widow. Vaughan. This cataract is 
broken into two broad parts; the 
upper deſcends about thirty-five teet 
upon a ſmall craggy ridge, and the 
lower about twenty feet, into a 
romantic baſon, encircled with per- 
pendicular or impending rocks: a 
fine wood ſurrounds it, and ſome of 
the largeſt trees project their ſhady 
branches over the precipice of the 
caſcade. 

- Returning to the high road, we 
ſoon croſſed a bridge, under which 
the torrent rattled from the above 
caſcade down a deep declivity, and 
through large disjointed fragments 
towards the river. 

We quitted the valley two miles 

' Farther, and aſcended a barren and 
diſmal mountain: the road continued 

loneſome and melancholy tor ſeveral 
miles, but at length conducted us to 
8 a2 com- 
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a comfortable little inn at Tan 4 
Bwlch. 

Theſe remarkable cataracts are 
each of them the fall of a whole 
river, and ſituated within a n 
of a mile of one another. 


In an excurſion from Tan y Bulch | 


towards Harlech, we deviated a lit 
tle from the road, to ſee the Rhaidr 
du, or black cataract, '{o called from 
the colour of its water. 

This is a fall of the rivulet Veen- 
ryd, about forty feet in depth: a re- 


and ſurrounded with a thin (grove, 
receives it. The reſt of the valley is 
poor and unincloſed. 

As we approached Harlech, the 
road became ſcarcely practicable; it 
was literally a ſtair-caſe path, worn 
on the ſide of a ſteep precipice of a 
craggy and GH mountain. 


'We 


gular baſon, ſemicireled with rock, 


- — — —— — . ———⁰*¹⁴ ·ͤ— = —— 
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We had as yet ſeen no caſtle fo 


| perfect as this at Harlech ; the ſhell 
is entire. I have no doubt. but that 


the preſent fortreſs was erected by 
Edward the Firſt, It is a noble 
ſquare building, with a round tower 
at each corner, and one on each fide 
the entrance; it was completed be- 
fore the year 1283. (See Ayloffe's 
Welth Calendar.) It is ſituated on 


a very high rock nnn in the 


Iriſh ſea. 

In order to avoid the goat track 
of our morning ride, we returned 
over the ſands of the Traeth Bychan, 
which are paſſable only at low water. 

It is remarkable that we had hi- 
therto never deviated from the true 
line of our route, when alone, and 


that we ſeldom failed of doing it 


when we employed a guide. 
Our preſent Ciceroni from Tan y 


Bwlch conducted us wrong both to 
and 
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and from Harlech; and on our re- 
turn we were obliged to have guide 
upon guide, before we ventured to 
croſs the ſands, which are by no 
means difficult when known, but 
which, from their ſhifting and quick- 

neſs, are intricate and dangerous to 
ſtrangers. 

We were induced by the cleantl- 
neſs of our little inn, and the atten- 
tive complacency of the landlady, to 
ſleep three nights at Tan y Bwlch. 
This is a fingle houſe, in the pariſh _ 
of Feſtiniogg; and about three miles 
below it, the river Dryryd divides 
the inn from the pariſh church and 
village of Maynturogg ; it lies in a 
deep and narrow valley between the 
mountains, which are but moderately 
clothed with wood, - excepting near 
the houſe, where the ſylvan walks, 
amid the craggy precipices, are ex- 


tremely pictureſque. 
i At 
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At a little diſtance from the inn, on 
a woody mountain's fide, is a plca- 
ſunt ſeat of William Oakley, Efq. 
We now traverſed a deſolate and 
cloud capt country; but as it hap- 
pened to be low water, we avoided 
dome of theſe mournful mountains 
by deſcending on the ſands of the 
Fraeth Mawr, which carried us to 
the Pont Aberglaſlyn, which divides 
Merioneth from Caernarvonſhire. 
| This bridge is one wide tone arch, 
| and is built over a roaring waterfall, 
from two perpendicular precipices, 
Here we pauſed—the grandeur 
of the ſcene before us impreſſed a 
ſilent admiration on our ſenſes. 
We at length moved flowly onward, 
contemplating the wonderful chaſm. 
An impending craggy cliff, at leaſt 
800 ſeet high, projects from every 
part of its broken front ſtupendous 
ks of the moſt capricious forms, 


: 
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and ſhadows a broad tranſlucid tor- 
rent, which rages like a cataract, 
amidſt the huge ruins fallen from the 
mountain, 

The disjointed fragments of the 
oppoſite - declivity, cruſhing their 
mouldering props, ſeem ſcarcely 
prevented from overwhelming the 
narrow ridge, which forms the road 
upon the brink of the flood. 


Leaving with regret this ſublime 


and unparalleled paſs, which conti- , 


nues for near a mile, we. purſued 
our route through the miſerable town 


of Bethkelert, over a rocky deſert at 


the foot of Snowdon, and by the 
edge of two lakes, one of which 
commands attention from its ſize 
and the ſcenery around it, to Llyn- 
quellyn bridge, under which is a 
pictureſque waterfall, from whence 
there is a good road through the 
ſmall. * of Bettws to Caemar- 

K von, 
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von, er Which ton you have a 
beautiful view before you enter it; 
and a turnpike road of nine mifles 
brings you to Bangor, a ſmall town 
with a few decent houſes ſcattered 
| about it, the'beſt of which belong to 
the church. The old cathedral was 
burnt by Owen Glendwr, about the 
year 1404: the preſent was built by 
Biſhop Dennis inthe on of Henry 
the Seventh. - 
A vale begins now to open, which 
gradually ſpreads itſelf into the plea- 
ſant and rich en around Caer- 
narvon. WO 
L entirely agree with Mr. baning- 


ton, that klie plans" of the Welſh 


eaſtles, founded by Edward the 
Firſt, were borrowed from the 
Afatic fortreſſes which that prince 
had ſeen in the Holy Land, betauſe 
they are 2 3 to many 
riss 2 which 


50 
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which Le Brun hath copied and in- 
ſerted in his valuable travels. ; 
We croſſed the Menai Ferry at 
Beaumaris, and a four miles ride 
over the ſands at low water, where 
the true path was ſufficiently pointed 
out by poſts at proper diſtances, car- 


ried us to the Iriſh turnpike at 


Llanaber in Caernarvonſhire. | 
We had a glimpſe, for a few mi- 
nutes only, of the ſuminit of Cader 
Idris, from Dolgelly. | 
During our abode 8 thoſe foe 
perb mountains, neither ſun nor 
ſtars appeared to our ſight far ſeveral 
days; and, wrapt up in an impene- 
trable miſt, we were perpetually en- 
veloped with a twilight obſcurity. 
But on our emerging from theſe 


romantic viſions, the firſt vie w uf 


the cheerful rays of the long abſent 
N r 
v | 140 


1249 
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to our ſpirits—it ſaluted our imme- 
diate approach to the vale of Caer- 
naryon. We changed the climate 
in an Cams aig breathed a freer 
air. 


ceedingly fine: it lies on the bank 
of a noble river, and in the centre of 
a beautiful vale, well cultivated and 
4 
Here we found a conſiderable alter- 
ation in the manners of the people. 
We were now in the great Iriſh 
road]; the article of eating was dou- 
bled in our bills. 
The town of Conway is ſmall, 
and indifferently built; it was for- 
tified with walls which ſtill remain, 


and a caſtle, by Edward the Firſt. 


(See page 38 and 116 for a further 
account.) 

We croſſed the wide fervy at Con- 
way, which brought us into Den- 
bigh- 


The Grandon of Ger is ex- 


dare truſt themſelves or their horſes 


Wales. 
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 bighſhire, and traverſed a hilly coun- 


try, till we came within eight miles 
of St. Aſaph, when we entered the 
fertile vale of Cl W yd. 

We paſſed over Penmaen- roſs in 
this morning's ride, where the de- 
clivity is ſteep and the road indiffe- 
rent: a nearer path is cut for horſes 
along the ſide of the ſea cliff, in the 
ſame manner as at Penmaen-mawr ; 


but it is ſo formidably narrow 


and unprotected, that few people 


on it. 


Rhuddlan caſtle is ** in hiſtory 


for the famous ſtatute enacted in it 
by Edward the Firſt, in the year 
1284, for the better government of 
his newly- acquired dominion; and 
the preamble of this ſtatute in- 
forms us of the entire ſubjectian of 


K 3 Leaving 
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| Leaving the Iriſh road at St. 
Aſaph, we ſoon arrived at the pic- 
tureſque town of Denbigh, which is 
built on the declivity of a lofty hill, 
on the higheſt point of which are 
the ruins of a ſtrong caſtle of the 
time of Edward the Firſt. The 
principal gateway is a beautiful 
Gothic arch, and the king's ſtatue 
remains in a niche over it, in the 
ſame manner as at the caſtle of Caer - 
narvon. 

| © The original town ſtood upon this 

Hill, and the walls of it are ſtill 

viſible; but at preſent the pariſh 
church only remains on it, near 
which is the unfiniſhed ſhell of a 
larger church, with a nave and two 
aifles, which appears to have been 
begun in the fifteenth century. It 
is now a ruin. 


Ruthin 


Ruthin is a large and populous 


town on the Clwyd, commanding 


an extenſive proſpect into that chan 5 
ing vale, | 


Further O8ſervations on the Tour 
from Chepſtow, Sc. 


THE. moſt remarkable antiquity 
of Glamorganſhire is Kevn Bryn, a 
monument of unwrought ſtone, up- 
wards of twenty tons, ſupported by 
ſix or ſeven others, ſet wund in a 
circle to bear up the great one. The 
carriage and fixing of this ſtone is, 
no doubt, the effect of human in- 
duſtry, though it has been called in 
queſtion. 

ITbe moſt extenſive views are 
the vale of Tave, ſeen from the 
mountains of Rugmore rock, in 
the road to Brecon, and the bridge 
K 4 of 


— 
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of Tavy, eight miles n Caer- 
phily. 


The . 3 a rude willy 


in the middle of the road near Breck- 


nock, is ſix feet high, but whether 


Roman or Britiſh cannot be aſcer- 


tained. On one ſide are the figures 
of a man and a woman in ancient 


habits, particularly curious. From 


Grongar Hill, eight miles from 


Caermarthen, is a very extenſive 


view; likewiſe the road from Llan- 
dillo to Neath, over the moun- 


tains. 


after as a curiolity, - - 


At Caermarthen, in the year 480, 
flouriſhed the famous propher Mer- 


lin. About a mile from the town, 


nearly oppoſite to the Biſhop of St. 


David's palace, is a hill covered 
with wood, called Merlin's Grove, 
to which he often retired to ſtudy : 
his book of prophecies is ſtill ſought 


Lhan 
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Lhan Newydh is remarkable for 
a ſtone pillar near the highway, and 
for being the reſidence of a great 
anceſtor of O. Cromwell, the Fre- 
tector. 

Below Talcharn, on the bank of 
the Tavy,, ſtood a white houſe, 
built of hazel rods, where Howell 
Ddha, or the good Prince of Wales, 
in an aſſembly of 140 eccleſiaſtics, 
beſides laymen, gave a body of Iaws 
to his kingdom. 

Straflour Abbey, in Cardigan- 
ſhire, was built by Hore Reſus, 
Prince of South Wales, in the year 
1164, but was burnt in the various 
conflicts of nations, and rebuilt by 
Henry the Firſt ; the public records 
were kept here from 1156, to 1270. 

At Machynleth in Montgomery- 
ſhire, Owen Glyndwr exerciſed the 
firſt acts of his royalty in 1402: 
here he accepted the crown of Wales, 

K 5 | and 
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and aſſembled a parliament; the 
houſe wherein they met is now 
ſtanding, ENTS into wW_ te- 
nements. | 


The jollowing are the ſeparate Dif 
tances in the foregoing Tour, as 
near as can be aſcertained. 


CHEPSTOW to Newport, 19 
miles from thence to Caerphily, 
12 miles —ditto to Caerdiff, 20— 
ditto to Cowbridge, 12—ditto to 


Pile, 12—ditto to Swanſea, 15— 
ditto to Llandilo Vawr, 22—ditto 


to Caermarthen, 18—ditto to Nar- 
beth, 22—ditto to Haverfordweſt, 
10—ditto to St. David's, 16—ditto 
to Fiſgard, 20—ditto to. Cardigan, 
19—ditte to Aberayron, 28—ditto 
to en Rea 18—ditto- to Ma- 

chynlleth, 


- 
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chynlleth, 16—ditto to Dolgelly, 
16—ditto to Tan y Bwlch, 21 
ditto to Harlech, 13 - itto to Caer- 
narvon, 21—ditto to Beaumaris, 
1;—ditto to Conway, 14 -◻Aitto to 
Abergele, 10—ditto to St. Afaph, 
8—ditto to Denbigh, 6—ditto to 
Ruthin, 8—at all of which places 
there are good accommodations. 


The Diftances in the Tour from 
Cheſter to Monmouth. 


CHESTER to Wrexham, 12 
miles—from thence to Rhuabon, 5 
—ditto to Llangollen, 6—ditto to 
Chirk Caſtle, 5—ditto to Llan- 


Thaidr, 14—ditto to Welſh Poole, 


20—ditto to Montgomery, 8—ditto. 


to Newtown, g—ditto to Llan- 
bidernvy nydd, 11—ditto to Llan- 


K 6 drindo, 
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drindo, 12—ditto to Brecknoc , 
24—ditto to Abergavenny, 18— 
ditto to Ragland, 14—and to Mon- 
mouth, 8—at which places alſo are 
wp 7 good inns and accommodations: 


- TOUR 


TOUR 


ROSS ro BALA, 


DENBIGH, up the Vale of CLIVYD, 


10 


C AERNAR VON. 


F2? 


1 O UR 
no 


* * aged lf 
ROSS To BALA, & e. 


FE took up our abode at the 
King's Arms at Roſs, for- 
merly the habitation of that cele- 
brated character known by the name 
of the Man of Roſs, whom 
Mr. Pope has ſo highly praiſed in 
his poetical works. He was indeed 
a friend to the human kind. He 
gave his worldly goods, as far as 
they would go, to the unfortunate 
ſufferer ; and his beſt wiſhes and 
compaſſion to all. His memory is 
ſtill 
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ſill revered, and his loſs lamented in 
this place. 


Written upon a Windew- Shutter. 


Here dwelt the Man of Roſs. O traveller, here 


Departed merit claims the rev'rend tear ; 
Friend to the friendleſs, to the ſick man health, 


With generous joy he view'd his modeſt wealth. 


If 'neath this roof thy wine-cheer'd moments paſs, 
Fill to the good m in's name one grateful glaſs, 


To higher 2eft ſhall mem'ry wake thy ſoul, . 


And virtue mingle in th' ennobled bowl. | 
Here cheat thy cares—in generous viſions melt, 
And dream of goodneſs thow haſt never felt. 


Departing from Roſs we purſued 
our journey over a very pictureſque 
part of Montgomeryſhire, until we 


arrived at the capital, Montgomery, 
which is a neat town, and plea- 
ſantly ſituated, partly on the ſum- 

mit of a hill. It owes its found- 


ation to Baldwyn, Lieutenant of 
the Marches to William the Con- 
queror ; it is alſo probable he built 
| the 
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the caſtle ſome time before 1092. 
(See Powell's Hiſt.) This caſtle 1 
met the fate of others in the civil 14 
wars. On a hill, not far from the F 
caſtle, is a ſtrong Britiſh poſt, | 
guarded by four ditches. Lord Her- | 
bert ſpeaks of it as the habitation of [| 
ſome of his anceſtors. From this 
point is a beautiful view of the vale 
of Montgomery, which is very ex- 
tenſive, and bounded by the hills of 
Shropſhire. The town was once de- 
fended by walls, ſtrengthened by 
towers, and had alſo four gates. 
Camden fays Henry the Third' 
granted by charter, that the borough 
of Montgomery ſhould have the pri- | 
4 vilege of a free borough, with other 
liberties. The church is dedicated to l 
St. Nicholas. The houſe called 
hlackhall, once the hoſpitable reſi : 
dence of the family, ſtood at the 
bottom; a foſs now marks the ſpot 
£2 being 
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being confumed by fire, The lodge 


in Limore Park, at a ſmall diſtance 


from the town, is ſtill kept up, and 


ſhews a venerable wooded front: 
except St. Aſaph, it is one of the 


| ſmalleſt capital towns, in the king's 


dominions. We continued our jour- 


ney to Welſh Poole, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, upon a moſt 


beautiful erninence, ſtands Powis 


| Caſte, It ſtands upon the fide of 


a very high hill ; below lies a vale of 
incomparable beauty, with the Se- 
vern, winding. through it ; the town 

of Welſh Poole terminated with high 
mountains, The oppoſite fide is 
beautifully cultivated half way up, 
and green to the top, except in one 
or two hills, whoſe ſummits ara 


rocky and of groteſque ſhapes, that 


give variety and ſpirit to the prof- 


. pea. Above the caſtle is a long 


* of hills finely ſhaded, part of 
which 
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which is the park; and till higher 


is a terrace, up to which you are 
led through very fine lawns, from 
whence you have a view that ex- 
ceeds all deſcription. The county 
of Montgomery, which lies all 
within this view, was, to our eyes, 
the moſt beautiful in South Britain.“ 
(See Lord Lyttelton's Tour.) 

From Poole to Gilesfield the 
country is beautifully broken into 
gentle riſings, prettily wooded. 
The road from thence to Llane 
villing is very intricate, and we 
contrived to loſe our way more than 
once, notwithſtanding we had been 
told it was very ſtraight, 


We were much delighted with 


the whole of our journey to Llan- 


villing, a ſmall town which had a 


charter beſtowed on it in the reign'of 
Edward the Second ; alſo with the 


* {mal 
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ſmall but pleaſant river VERNE 
which we croſſed. 

Llangunnog is ſingularly fituated, 
ſurrounded on all ſides by barren and 

ſandy hills. The place conſiſts only 
of a few houſes, amongſt which 
there is a ſmall church, where once 
a week a ſermon is delivered in the 
Welſh language. A lead mine was 
_ diſcovered here in 1692, and con- 
| tinned in a flouriſhing ſtate during a 
period of forty years, when the water 
became' too powerful, from having 
worked it to the depth of 100 yards. 

About two miles diſtance up'a 
 fmall valley, is the ſhrine of St. 
Monacella ; her hard bed is ſhewn 
in the clift of a neighbouring rock ; 
her tomb was in a little chapel or 
oratory | adjoining the church, and 
now uſed as a veſtry-room. 
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From this place we proceeded to 


Bala, ſituated upon the borders of a 


large lake. The country round is 
grand and ſublime, but not intereſt- 
ing; ſtupendous mountains ſeem 
** to mix their heads with dropping 


clouds; but with reſpect to cul- 


tivation, or even verdure, they are 
entirely deſtitute. It is a ſmall town 
in the pariſh of Llanckil, noted for 


its vaſt trade in woollen ſtockings, 
and its great markets every Saturday 


morning. Much of the wool is 
bought at the great fairs at Llanrwſt 
in Denbighſhire. Cloſe to the ſouth- 
caſt end of the town is a great arti- 
ficial mount, called Tommen y Bala, 
in the ſummer time uſually covered 
in a pictureſque manner with knit- 
ters of both ſexes and all ages. This 
mount appears to haye been Roman, 


and placed here with a caſtelet on its 


ſummit, to ſecure the paſo towards 


the 


— II 
| : 
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the ſea, and keep the mountaineers in 
ſubjection. The town is of a very 
regular form; the principal ſtreet 
very ſpacious, and the leſſer fall into 
it at right angles. Bala takes its 
name from its vicinity to the place 
where a river diſcharges itſelf from 
a lake which lies at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town, and isa fine expanſe 
of water, near four miles long, and 
twelve hundred yards broad in the 


wideſt place ; the deepeſt part is op- 


poſite Bryn Golen, where it is 
forty-ſix yards deep, With three 
yards of mud; the ſhores gravelly; 
the boundaries are caſy ſlopes, well 
cultivated and varied with wood: in 
ſtormy weather its billows run very 


high. It riſes ſometimes nine feet, 


and has overflowed the fair vale of 


charged under Pont | Mwnwg * 


Lhn, a bridge of three arches.” They 
ſeem 
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ſeem inconſiderable in reſpect to the 
ſize of the ſtreams which feed the 
lake; for the Dee does not make in 
dry ſeaſons the figure we expected. 
Report ſays that the Dee paſſes 
through the lake from end to end, 
without deigning to mix its waters, 
as the Rhone was fabled to ſerve the 
lake of Geneva; but, in fact, the 
Dee does not aſſume its name till it 
quits its parent. 

It was late in the evening when 
we left Bala, and therefore, contrary 
to our intention, we took up our 
quarters for the night at the Druid 
houſe, a ſolitary place only eight 
miles diſtant from that which we 
had laſt quitted; and early the fol- 
lowing morning we purſued our 
journey to Rug, and from thence to 
Corwen, whoſe church and "town 
form a pretty view from different 
. of the road. We next pro- 

. ceeded 
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ceeded to Llangollen. The face of 


the country now became more inte- 


reſting. The ſcene gradually aſ- 
ſumed a leſs rugged appearance ; the 
dark brown mountain, and the deſo- 
lated heath, ſoftened by diſtance, 


formed a beautiful contraſt. to the 


wild and irregular ſcenery that ſuc- 
ceeded. We felt our ſpirits, which 
had before been depreſſed from the 
' barren and gloomy country we had 
. traverſed, now much  exhilarated, 
and we ſeemed to breathe a freer air. 
Our road was along the banks 
of the river Dee, which falls mur- 
muring over its pebbled bed at the 
foot of the mountains, . whoſe ſteep 
ſides are covered with wood of the 
largeſt growth, here and there the 
ſhaggy rock, more than half con- 
cealed by the ſurrounding foliage, 
peering its broken ſummit beyond 


the moſt extended branches, and 
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threatening, by its fall, to obſtruct 
the courſe of the river beneath; 
whilſt: the ſpreading beech-tree and 
mountain-aſh are found in great 
abundance upon its banks, dipping 
their ſlender branches in the ſtream, 
. Llangollea is moſt delightfully 
ſituated *. 

There are two roads from Liam 
gollen to Wrexham, one on each fide 
of the river Dee; the beſt is that on 
the right, which we took, but it is 
rather the longeſt. The road is car- 
ried upon the high grounds, from 
whence the proſpect is delightful. 
The river, winding through the val- 
lies, ſometimes intercepted by a 
riſing ground or thick wood, then 
opening full upon the view, the 
luxuriance of nature is richly dif- 
played through the whole landſcape, 


* See page 66 for a minute deſcription of it, 
L On 
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On the other ſide, the river, ſteal- 
ing through'the valley, had, by its 
overflowing, contributed to give it 
the richeſt appearance of fertility ; 
in ſome places the mower, almoſt _ 
buried under the high graſs, often 
pauſed from his labour: in others, 
the ſharp ſound of the grinding- 


ſttone, the loud laugh, or toil-ſub- 


duing ſong, were frequently heard: 
on the ſides of the oppoſite hills were 
ſcattered the modeſt hamlets that 
owned theſe induſtrious peaſants ; 
behind us, at. ſome diſtance, the 
whitened ſpire, and part of the little 
town we had left, were ſtill viſible ; 
whilſt over all, the ſetting ſun caſt 
its ſoftened tints, a part of the valley 
only being ſhaded by the interpoſi- 
tion of a neighbouring mountain, 
whoſe ſummit ſtill retained in glow- 
ing colours the laſt rays of the de- 
parting day. | 

oh About 
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About half way from Llangollen 
to Wrexham, we croſſed a bridge 
where the two roads meet, and then 
we bad adieu to the river Dee, which 
kept its courſe afterwards to the 
right of us. Wrexham is a large, 
populous, and well-built town “. 

From Wrexham our road became 
leſs intereſting, and for ten or twelve 
miles preſented nothing to recom- 
penſe the fatigue of a long and tedi- 
ous ride, until we had aſcended a 
very high hill, when the vale of 
Clwyd, in all its beauty, unfolded 
upon the ſight: it appeared like a 
moving picture, upon which nature 
had been prodigal of its colours, 
Hamlets, villages, towns, and caſ- 
tles, roſe like enchantment upon this 
rich carpet, that ſeemed covered 
with wood and incloſures ; in the 


* See page 63 for a deſcription of this place. | 
L 2 midſt 
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midſt of it, at the diſtance of about 
Hive miles, the town of Ruthin par- 
tially appeared fram the boſom of a 
- moſt beautiful grove of trees; the 
vale on each ſide being bounded by 
a chain of lofty mountains, and far 
off, on a bold and rugged promon- 
tory, ſtood Denbigh, with its for- 
treſs, the undiſputed miſtreſs of this 
extended ſcene. The great defect of 
the vale is its want of water; the 
little river Clwyd, which winds 
through it, not being PRE at 
* diſtance. 
Ruthin 1s pleaſantly ſeated on the 
1 ſlope and ſummit of a riſing 
ground the caſtle ſtood on the ſouth 
fide, and in part ſunk beneath the 
earth: its poor remains impend over 
the fall of land fronting the weſt, 
where a fragment or two of a town 
are ſtill to be ſeen, mixed with the 
native rock which, in parts, ſerved 
as 
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as a facing to the fortreſs, whoſe 
lower part was formed out of it; a 
very deep foſs, hewn out of the ſolid 
ſtone, with a portal at each end, 
divides it breadthways. The views: 
from the ſummit of the ruins are 
very well worthy of the traveller's 
attention. If he is fond of a more 
aErial- one, we would by all means 
have him aſcend the heights of 
Bwlch pen y Barras, from whence is 
a full proſpect of the boaſted vale, 
and the remote hills of the Alpine 
tract. The town of Ruthin was 
burnt by Owen Glendwr, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1400. He took the op- 
portunity of ſurpriſing it during the 
fair, enriched his followers with the 
plunder, and then retired to his 
faſtneſſes among the hills. In the laſt 
century, the caſtle was garriſoned by 
the loyaliſts, and ſuſtained, in 1646, 

L 3 * ſiege 
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a ſiege from February to the middle 
of April, when it ſurrendered. 
The church is large, yet only a 
chapel to Llanruth; the roof is 
prettily divided into ſmall ſquares, 
ornamented with ſculpture, and 
marked with the names of the work- 
men. The only monument of any 
note is that of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, 
Dean of Weſtminſter in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, whoſe figure is 
repreſented by a buſt. This illuſtri- 
ous divine was a native of Ruthin, 
and was greatly diſtinguiſhed by his 
various merit. Leland mentions an 
houſe of white friars in this town, 
but gives no particulars, It probably 
ſtood in the ſtreet to this day called 
Priors ſtreet. The new jail does 
much honour to the architect, Mr. 
Joſeph Turner; the contrivance 
comprehending all the requiſites of 
theſe 
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cheſe feats of miſery, ano a clean- 
neſs, and health. 

From hence we proceeded to Den- 
bigh. This town is well built, and 
the principal ſtreet, which is on 
the ſlope of the hill, is broad and 
clean, and the accommodations good. 
Its manufactures in ſhoes and gloves 
are very conſiderable, and great quan= 
tities are annually ſent to London. 
After tea we took a walk to view 
the caſtle, whoſe venerable walls, 
riſing high above the town, com- 
mand a magnificent view. 

The proſpect through the broken 
arches is extremely fine, extending 
In parts over the whole vale, and all 
its eaſtern hills, from Moel Venlii 
to Diſerth rock; a rich view, but 
deficient in water; the river Clwyd 
being too ſmall to be ſcen, as before 
noticed, though in great rains ſo fu- 
rious, as to overflow a great ſpace of 
the meadowy tract. 


L 4 It 
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It was built in the reign of Ed- 


ward the Firſt, and garrifoned in the 


time of Charles the Firſt by the 
royaliſts, but was obliged to ſurren- 
der to the parliament army after a 
gallant and vigorous defence ; the 
breaches in the walls. are vaſt, and 
ſerve to ſhew the ſtrength and thick- 
neſs of their conſtruction, ' The royal 


and unfortunate fugitive, Charles the 


Firſt, after his retreat from Cheſter, 
took up his abode for one night in 
this caſtle. 8 
Leland relates a particular of this 
fortreſs, which I do not recollect to 
have ſeen in any other hiſtorian ; he 
ſays, That Edward IV. was beſieged 
in it ; and that he was permitted to 
retire, on condition that he ſhould 
quit the kingdom for ever. The only 
time in which that prince was con- 
ſtrained .to abdicate his dominions 
was in 1470, when he took ſhipping 
at 
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at Lynn, not by reaſon of any capitu- 
lation with his enemies, but through 
the deſperate ſituation of his affairs 
at that period. 

Denbigh is more of a venerable 
than a magnificent ruin, and would 
of itſelf have amply repaid us for all 
the fatigue we had undergone. 

Viewing the caſtle alone, nothing 
could be more aw fully grand than 
the ſcene before me, which I ſurvey- 
ed with a degree of admiration not 
totally deſtitute of a ſuperſtitious fear. 
The venerable appearance of the 
whole fabric; walls and battlements 
riſing in ruined majeſty ;; broken 
arches, half covered by the creeping. 
ivy and enchanters night- hade; 
high Gothic windows, which but 
diſplayed the horrible gloom that 
reigned, within; the mouldering 
tower, ſhook by every ſtorm, aflord- 
ing an afylum to the owl' and the 

L 5 bat; 
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bat ; whilſt the moon burſting from 
a dark cloud, threw a partial gleam 
upon the pile, and ſerved by its 
feeble light to diſcover the deep 
gloom of the remoter parts“. 


UPON THE RUINS OF 


DENBIGH CASTLE. 


Prov pile! thy tempeſt-beaten towers, that rear 
Their heads ſublime, and to the angry ſtorm 
Bid bold defiance, though their aged brows 

Bear viſible the marks of ſtern decay; 
While Superſtition, with a phrenſy'd eye, 
And wildering Fear, that horrid forms ſurveys, 
Affright the lonely wanderer from thy walls. 
Far hence, thou buſy world, nor here intrude 
Thy ſounds of uproar, arguing much of care 
And impotent alarms. Behold, fond man, 
'This feeble monument of mortal pride, 
Where time and deſolation reign ſupreme 


* This town has been noticed in p. 198; 
the reaſon for giving it a place again, was 
from the deſcription being more enlarged, and 
probably more accurate ; therefore we truſt it 
will not be leſs ſatisfactory to the reader on 


' that account. 
With 


ot 
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With wildeſt havoc—o'er the ſolemn ſcene 
In filence pauſe, and mark this pictur'd truth; 


That not alone the proudeſt works of man 


Muft periſh ; but as this tow'ring fabric, 

That lifts its forehead to the ſtorm, till time 
And the wild winds ſhall ſweep it from its baſ*z 
Paſs but a few ſhort hours—the dream of life 
Is fled, and to the cold grave ſinks man's faded form 


From Denbigh we went to the 
hoſpital houſe of Gwaenynog, about 
two miles diſtant, fronted by the 


moſt majeſtic oaks in the pr incipa- 


lity. The fine wooded dingles be- 
longing to the demeſne are extremely 
well worth viſiting : they. are moſt. 
judiciouſly cut into walks by the 
owner, John Middleton, Eſq. and 
afford as beautiful ſcenery in their- 
kind, as any that may be found, 
Macl Varmna ſuperbly terminates 


one view ; and the ruins of Denbigh - 
caſtle burii awfully at the termina- 


tion of the concluding pat. 
LO: Llanerch 
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Llanerch ſtands moſt advantage- 
ouſly in a ſmall but beautiful park, 
with a fine piece of water at the bot- 
tom, and commanding a rich view 
of the vale, and a long extent of the 
Clwydian hills, with their fertile 
ſides terminating in heathy ſummits. 
The venerable old houſe, particu- 
larly the reſpectable ancient hall, is 
frittered into a villa. The former 
gardens were made by Mutton Da- 
vies, Eſq., on his return out of Italy 
in the laſt century, and were fine in 
that ſort of ſtyle, decorated with 
water-works and ſtatues, emitting 
water from various parts to the aſto- 
niſhment of the ruſtic ſpectators. 
Not far from Henllan church, in 
the pariſh of Llanfydd, on the bank 
of the brook Meircheon, are the re- 
mains' of a ſeat of Merddydd ap 
Meircheon, Lord of Iſdulas. Part 

is 
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is now ſtanding, particularly the cha- 
pel, which ſerves for a farm-houſe ; 
but ſome very extenſive foundations 
ſhew its former importance. 

From hence, after a ride of a few 
miles, we reached the vale of the 
river Aled, a very narrow tract 
bounded by high hills. The old 
houſe of Dyffreyn Aled ſtood in the 
bottom; it had been for many gene- 
rations the ſeat of the Wynnes, de- 
ſcended from Marchud. 

At the head of the valley ſtand 
the village and church of Llanſun- 
nan, dedicated to St. Sannan, con- 
feſſor and hermit, the friend of St. 
Winefrede. Their remains were both 

interred at Guytherin. 
In our way we deſcended a very 
wooded dell, in the townſhip of Pe- 
nured, to viſit the gloomy cataract of 
Llyn yr ogo, where the Aled tum- 
bles 
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bles into an horrible black cavern, 
ſhaded by oaks. 

Somewhat higher up is 1 
expoſed to full day, falling from a 
vaſt height, and dividing the naked 
glen. Llyn Aled, the ſmall lake 
from which the river flows, lies at a 
ſhort diſtance, amidſt black and 
heathy mountains, through which 
runs much of the road to Gwytherin. 
That little village and church ſtand 
on a bank at the head of a ſmall vale 
near the riſe of the Elwy : the church 
is celebrated for the honour of hav- 
ing firſt received the remains of St. 
Winetrede. 

We followed the courſe of. the 
Elwy by Havodynos, the ſeat of 
Howell Lloyd, Eſq. by the church 
and village of Llanguniui ; by Gar- 
thewin, the ſeat of Robert Wynne, 
Eſq. commanding a moſt lovely 


view 
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view of a fertile little valley, bound- 
ed by hills, and covered with hang- 
ing woods ; and by Llanvair, Dol- 
hacarn, a village and church at a 
ſmall diſtance above the conflux of 
the Elwy and Aled. Returning to 
Gwaenynog, we paſled beneath Den- 
bigh caſtle, and viſited Llanrhaider, a 
village in the middle of the vale, re- 
markable for an eaſt window of good 
and very entire painted glaſs, ex- 
preſſing a favourite ſubject of the 
time, the root of Jeſſe. The patri- 
arch is repreſented ſprawling at the 
bottom with a genealogical tree iſſu- 
ing out of him, containing all the 
kings of Iſrael and Juda up to our 
Saviour. The branches around the 
kings are in very beautiful foliage; 
at the top is a roſe of Lancaſter, and 
another with an eye in glory within 
it, the window being done in 1533, 
2 | after 
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after the acceſſion of that houſe: 
Oppoſite to the church is the houſe 
of Llanrhaider, partly ancient, partly 
rebuilt by Richard Parry, Eſq. the 
late owner. On an eminence to the 
north-weſt of the church, called 
 Gwladus? Chair, is an extremely 
beautiful view of the vale between 
Denbigh and Ruthin, and the whole 
breadth chequered with wood, mea- 
dows, and corn-fields, and almoſt. 
the whole range of the eaſtern li- 
mits ſoaring far above it. Denbigh. 
caſtle' from hence ſhews itſelf to 
great advantage, with its walls and. 
towers extending along its n 
tous baſe. 

At the foot of this riſing is Fyn- 
non St. Dyfnog, a fine ſpring, for- 
merly much reſorted: to by votaries. 
The fountain is incloſed in an an- 
gular wall, decorated with ſmall 

5 human 
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human figures, and before it is 
the well for the an. of the Tor 
bathers. 

Near the road to Ruthin is Ba- 
chymbyd, a ſeat and eſtate belonging 
to Lord Bagot. 

Near the fide of the road are to be 
| ſeen ſome very fine cheſnut trees, 
one of which is near twenty-four 
feet in circumference, The reader 
need not be told that this ſpecies of 
trees is not a native of Great Britain, 
nor even of Europe. We are indebt- 
ed for it to the Romans, who pro- 
bably firſt planted it in K kent. 

We now paſſed through Ruthin, 
and faw the neat mother church of 
Llanruth. There is in this church a 
monumental buſt of Ambroſe, admi- 
rably cut : his hair ſhort, beard 
_ peaked, and ruff flat. | 


Two 
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Two miles eaſt of Ruthin is the 
ſeat of Edward Thelwall, Eſq. of 
Llanbeder, a moſt beautiful fituation 
high on the ſide of the hills. From 
Llanruth the vale grows very narrow, 


and almoſt cloſes with the pariſh of 


Llanvair. If we place the extremity 
at Pont Newydd, there cannot be a 
more beautiful finiſhing ; where the 
bridge near the junction of the 
Clwyd and the Heſpen, and a lofty 


hill with its back clothed with hang- 


ing woods, terminate the view. 

We next aſcended the vale of 
Nant-clwyd, and for ſome time rode 
over dreary commons. On one is a 
ſmall encampment with a ſingle foſs 


called Caer-Senial. Near this place 
we entered Merionethſhire within 


fight of Caer Drewyn, another poſt, 
in full view of the beautiful vales of 


SGlyn-dwrdwy, watered by the Dee. 


It 
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It lies on the ſteep ſlope of an hill, 
is of a circular form, and about half 
a mile in circumference, and moſtly 
in ruins. | | 
This poſt or faſtneſs of Caer 
Drewyn is but one of the chain that 
begins at Diſerth, and is continued 
along the Clwydian hills into the 
mountains of Yale. Deſcending 
we found the uſual ford of the Dee to 
Corwen impaſſable, got again into 
the Ruthin road, and paſſed near the 
houſe of Rug. | 
The mount on which the caſtelet 
ſtood is {till to be ſeen in the garden. 
We crofſed the Dee on a very 
hand ſome bridge of fix arches, from 
which the river ſhews itſelf to great 
advantage above and below, in form 
of two extenſive channels bordered 
by trees, and fertilizing a verdant 
tract of meadows, and ſoon reached 
Corwen, | 


Lord 
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Lord Lyttelton ſays, Corwen is 
celebrated for being the great rendez- 


vous of the Welſh forces under Owen 


Gwynedd, who from hence put a 
ſtop to the invaſion of Henry the 
Second, in the year 1165. The 


place of encampment is marked, as 


we were told, by a rampart of earth, 
above the church ſouthward, and by 
the marks of the ſites of abundance 


of tents from thence to the village of 
Cynwyd. On the ſouth ſide of the 


church wall is cut a very rude croſs, 
which is ſhewn' to. ſtrangers as the 


ſword of Owen Glendwr. 


Leaving Corwen, we returned as 
far as the bridge on the way we came. 
The vaſt Berwyn mountains are the 
eaſtern. boundary of this beautiful 
vale. Their higheſt tops are Cader. 
Fronwen. On the firſt is a great 
heap of ſtones. brought from. ſome 
diſtant part, with great toil, up their 

ſteep 
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ſteep aſcent, and in their middle is 
an erect pillar: of him, whoſe am- 
bition climbed this height for a mo- 
nument, we are left in ignorance. 
Under their ſummit is ſaid to run an 
artificial road called Helen's Way. 
- Cynwyd is a ſmall village, for- 
merly noted for the courts kept here; 
but they have been long diſcontinued, 
and the records deſtroyed. 

Rhaider Cynwyd finely finiſhes 
the end of the view, and extends 
about half a mile from the village. 
The water of the river burſts from 
the ſides of the hill through deep 
and narrow chaſms, from rock to 
rock, which are overgrown with 
wood. The rude and ancient ſtocks 
that hang in many parts over the 
precipices, add much to this pictu- 
reſque ſcene, which is ſtill improved 
by the little mill and its inhabitants 
in this ſequeſtered bottom. 


We 
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We proceeded to Bala, and paſſed 
the little church of Llangar, and foon 
arrived at Llandrillo, a village with a 
church, ſeated on the torrent Keidio, 
at the mouth of a great glen, which 
extends upwards of two miles, embo- 
ſomed in the Berwyn mountains, and 
leads to the noted paſs through them, 
called Milldir Gerrig, into the county 
of Montgomery. 

At about a mile diſtant from 


| Llandrillo, we croſſed the Dee at 


Pont Gilan, a bridge of two arches, 


over a deep and black water. Be- 


yond this ſpot the valley acquires 
new beauties, eſpecially on the right. 
The road runs at the foot of the 
brow of a ſtupendous height, covered 
with venerable oaks, which have 
kept their ſtubborn ſtation amidſt the 
rudeſt of rocks. Upon the right 
ſtand the church and village of Llan- 
Ddertel, and oppoſite to this a bridge 
of 
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of four arches. At ſome diſtance 
from it the vale almoſt cloſes ; and 
at Kalettur finiſhes nobly with a 
lofty wooded eminence, above which 
ſoar the vaſt maſs of the Aren moun ; 
tains, notwithſtanding they appear 
immediately after to be very remote. 
On the left is Rhiewadog, noted 
for a battle between Llowarch Hen 
and the Saxons, in which he loſt the 
laſt of his numerous ſons. The 
eſtate of Rhiwaedog is owned by 
Mr. Dolbin. - 4 
Paſſing by the village and church 
of Llanvawr, we croſſed the torrent 
Troweryn, beneath Rhiwlas, the an- 
cient ſeat of the Prices. | 
We returned to Bala, and conti- 
nued our journey on the ſouth fide of 
the lake, a moſt beautiful ride, and 

paſſed by Llanychil church. 
We left on the right an ancient 
ſeat, Caer Gai, placed on an emi- 
nence. 
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nence. Camden ſays, it was a caſ- 
tle built by one Caius, a Roman ; 
the Britons aſcribe it to Gai, foſter- 
brother to King Arthur. Returning 
towards Caer Gai, we ſaw the vil- 


Aage and church of Llan-uwchllyn. 


_ Cloſe by this village run the 
-Avon and. Lliw. 'The laſt riſes from 
two ſprings, and falls into the for- 
mer. Thote who chuſe to derive the 
Dee from its double origin may fix 
on theſe : but we meet with a third 
at the fartheſt corner of the lake, 
ariſing from the neighbourhood of 
the lofty Arun. 

Arriving. at the foot of Bwlch y 


Groes, or the Paſs of the Croſs, one 


of the moſt terrible in North Wales, 
the height is gained by going an ex- 
ceedingly ſteep and narrow zig-zag 
path: the paſs itſelf is a dreary, 
heathy flat, on which it is ſuppoſed 
the croſs ſtood to excite the thankſ- 


giving 
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giving of travellers for having fo 
well accompliſhed ' their arduous 
Journey. - The deſcent on the other 
| ſide is much greater, and very tedi- 
ous, into the long and narrow vale 
of Mowddwy. It is ſeven or eight 
miles long, and ſo contracted as 
ſcarcely to admit a meadow at the 
bottom. Its boundaries are | vaſt 
hills, generally very verdant, and 
fine ſheep-walks. | 
In one place to the right the moun- 
tains open, and furniſh a gap to 
give ſight to another pictureſque. and 
ſtrange view, the rugged*and wild 
ſummit of Aran Mowddwy, which 
ſoars above with tremendous ma- 
jeſty. | 
There is a beauty in this vale, 
which is not frequent in others of 
thoſe mountainous countries. The 
incloſures are all divided by excel- 
lent quickſet hedges, and run far up 
| M the 
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the fides of the hills, in places ſo 


ſteep as that the common traveller 
would ſcarcely find footing. Num- 
bers of little groves are interſperſed, 
and the hills above them ſhew a fine 


turf to the top, where the bog and 
heath commence, which give ſhelter 


to multitudes of red ous and a 
few black. 

A new road is now amg at this 
place. 

After riding ſome time along the 
bottom of the vale, we paſſed by the 
village and church of Llan y Mowd- 
dwy ; and about five miles further 
we reached Denis y Mowddwy, 
ſeated on a plain at the junction of 
three vales. (See page 15.) 

We took a delightful walk of 
about two miles along the vale on the 
banks of the Dyfi. The valley ex- 


. pands, and the hills fink in height 
towards the weſt, 


After 
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After paſſing the Dyfi we croſſed 
a bridge over the deep and ſtill water 
of the Klywedog, black as ink, paſſ- 
ing ſluggiſhly through a darkſome 
chaſm into open day. 1 

We reached Mallwyd, remarka- 
ble for the ſituation of the altar in 
the middle of the church. | 

One of the beautiful yew trees 
in the church-yard is extremely well 
worth notice; it is a fort of foreſt of 
vaſt trees, iſſuing out of one ſtem, 
forming a moſt extenſive ſhade, and 
magnificent appearance. 

Leaving here, we took the road 


towards Dolgelly; we paſſed by 


ſome deſerted lead-mines. 

About three miles from Dinas we 
left on the left hand the vaſt ſheep- 
farm of Pennant-higi ; a deep' bot- 
tom environed on three ſides by vaſt 


mountains, forming a noble theatre. 
M 2 | "IE" 
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We aſcended a ſteep hill into the 
paſs Bwlch Oer-ddrews, and the 
country beyond ſuddenly allumes "By 
new face. 
Before us was a vaſt extent of drea- 
ry flope bounded by great rocky moun- 
tains, among which Cader Idris ſoars 


pre-eminently, 


We deſcended from hence, along 
very bad ſtony roads to Dolgelly, 
every entrance to which is barred by 
a turnpike, in imitation of other 
Places, and every approach mended 
for a ſhort ſpace by help of the 


. ſcanty tolls. The town is ſmall, the 


ſtreets diſpoſed in a moſt irregular 
manner ; but the ſituation is in a 
beautiful vale, fertile, well wooded, 
and embelliſhed with numbers of 


pretty ſeats, and watered by the river 


Wnion; over which, on account of 
its floods, is a bridge of ſeveral 


arches. 
Cader 
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Cader Idris riſes immediately 
above the town, and is generally 
the object of the traveller's attention. 
On the other ſide, at nearer diſ- 
. tance, we ſaw Craig Cay, a great 
rock* with a lake beneath, lodged 
in a deep hollow; poſſibly the crater 
of an ancient volcano. This is ex- 
cellently expreſſed by the admirable 
pencil of Mr. Wilſon. 

In deſcending from the Cader, we 
kept on the edge of the greater pre- 
cipice till we came near the Cyfrwy, 
another peak. The whole ſpace, 
for a conſiderable way, was covered 
with looſe ſtones, ia the form of a 
ſtream, ſloping from the precipitous, 
fide, | | 

We continued our ride beneath 
Tyrrau Maur, one of the points of 
Cader Idris, the higheſt rock I ever 
rode under. We deſcended a ſteep 


M 3 _ pals 
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paſs through fields, and, croſſing the 
river, dined on a great ſtone beneath 
the vaſt rock Craig y Deryn, ſocall- 
ed from the number of cormorants, 
rock pigeons, and hawks, which 
breed on it. | 
Here the Towyn is contracted 
into a fertile vale, which extends 
about two miles further; near its 
end is a long and high rock, narrow 
on the top. Here ſtood the caſtle 
of Tiberri, which was cut out of 
the rock on two ſides. Ke 
We continued our ride ſeveral 
miles along the pretty vale of Tal y 
Llyn ; very narrow, but conſiſting 
of fine 'meadows bounded by lofty, 
verdant mountains, very ſteeply 
floped. | 
We went by Llyn y Myngil, a 
beautiful lake, about a mile long, 
which ſo far fills the valley as to 
leave only a narrow road on one 


ſide. 
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ſide. Its termination is very pictu- 
reſque. 

A few miles beyond Tal y Llyn 
church the hills almoſt meet at their 
bottoms, and change their aſpect. 
No verdure was now to be ſeen; but 
a general appearance of rude and 
ſavage nature. 

We paſſed near the Three Grains, 
which are three vaſt. rocks, the ruins 
of the neighbouring mountain, Which 
ſome time or other had fallen into 
the water. 

_ After deſcending Bwlch Coch. 
we again reached Dolgelly, croſſing 
the bridge of Llan Ellytd. Below 
is a fine tract of meadow, wretchedly 
deformed by the neceſſity of digging 
into it for turf, the fuel of the 
country. On the left is the church of 
Llan Ellytd ; on the right, in a rich 
flat, ſtand the remains of the abbey 
of St, Cymmer. Part of the church 
M 4 is 
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is ſtill to be ſeen, and ſhews its an- 
cient grandeur. The great hall, and 
part of the abbot's lodgings, now 
form a farm-houſe, 
We continued our journey- on a 
bank high above the Maw. The 
valley grows ſoon very contracted ; 
the ſides of the hills finely covered 
with wood almoſt to the top ; the 
river aſſumes the form of a torrent, 
rolling over a rocky channel. 
At Dol y Melynllyn we turned 
out of the road, meeting the furious 
courſe of the Gamlan, that falls with 
ſhort interruptions from rock to rock, 
for a very conſiderable ſpace, amidſt 
the woods and buſhes, till it reaches 
a lofty precipice, whence it precipi- 
tates into a black pool, which gives 
to the cataract the name of The 
Black. 

Not far from thence, the junction 


of the Maw and Eden forms another 
fine 
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fine ſcene. A lofty hill clothed with 
woods ends here, and forms the forks 
of the rivers correſpondent to the 
ſteeps through which theſe torrents 
roll, and exhibits a view like thoſe 
of the ſhady wilds of America. 

In various parts Cader Idris ap- 
pears in full majeſty over theſe flo- 
ping foreſts, and gives a magnificent 
finiſhing to the proſpect. Soon 
after our arrival among the woods, 
another caſcade aſtoniſhed us with 
its grandeur. After the water 
reaches the bottom of the deep con- 
cavity, it ruſhes into a narrow, rocky 
chaſm of a very great depth, over 
which is an admirable wooden Al- 
pine bridge; and the whole, for a 
conſiderable way, awfully canopied 
by trees. 

From hence we took the track 
towards Feſtiniog, a village in Me- 
rionethſhire, the vale before which 

M 5 is 
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is the moſt perfectly beautiful of all 
we had ſeen. From the height of 
this village you have a view of the 
fea. The hills are green and well 
ſhaded with wood. There is a lovely 
rivulet which winds through the 
bottom; on each ſide are meadows, 


and above are corn-fields along the 


ſides of the hills; at each end are 
high mountains which ſeemed placed 


there to guard this charming retreat 
_ againſt any invaſions. - With the 


woman one loves, with the friend 
of one's heart, and a good ſtudy of 
books, one might paſs an age there, 


and think it a day. When we had 


ſkirted this happy vale an hour or 
two, we came to a narrow branch of 
the ſea, which is dry at low water. 
As we paſled over the ſands, we were 


ſurpriſed to fee all the cattle pre- 
fer that barren place to the meadows. 
The guide laid it was ta avoid a fly 


which 
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which in the heat of the day came 
out of the woods, and infeſted them 
in the vallies. bds., 4+ 1 
FThe view of the ſaid ſands is ter- 
rible, as they are hemmed in on each 
ſide with very high hills, but broken 
into a thouſand irregular ſhapes. 
At one end is the ocean, at the other 
the formidable mountains of Snow- 
don, black and naked rocks, which 
ſeemed to be piled one above the 
other; the ſummits of - ſome of 
them are covered with clouds,' and 
cannot be aſcended. The grandeur 
of the ocean, correſponding with 
that of the mountain, formed @ 
majeſtic and ſolemn ſcene ; ideas of 
immenſity ſwelled and exalted / our 
minds at the ſight : all leſſer olojects 
appeared mean and trifling, ſo that 
we could hardly do juſtice; to the 
ruins of an old caſtle, ſituated upon 
the top of a conical hill, t he foot of 
1 M 6 which 
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which is waſhed by the ſea, and 
which has every feature that can 
give a romantic appearance. The 
morning being fair, we ventured to 
climb up to the top of a mountain, 
not, indeed, ſo high as Snowdon, 
which is here- called Moel Guidon, 
i. e. the neſt of the eagle; but one 
degree lower than that called Moe 
Happock, the neſt of the hawk, 
from whence we ſaw a phenomenon 
new- to our eyes, but common in 
Wales; on the one ſide was mid- 
night; on the other bright day : the 
whole extent of the mountain of 
Snowdon on our left, was wrapt in 
clouds from top to bottom: on the 
Tight the ſun ſhone moſt gloriouſly 
over the ſea coaſt of Caernarvon, 
The hill we ſtood upon was pertect- 
ly clear, the way we came up a 
| pretty eaſy aſcent ; but before us was 
a precipice of many hundred yards, 

| and 
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and below a vale, which, though 
not cultivated, has much ſavage 
beauty; the ſides were ſteep, and 
fringed with low wood. There 
were two little lakes, or rather large 
pools, that ſtood in the bottom, 
from which iſſued a rivulet that ſer- 
pentined in view for two or three 


miles, and was a pleaſing relief to 


the eyes; but the mountains of 
Snowdon, covered with darkneſs 
and thick clouds, called to my me- 
mory the fall of Mount Sinai, with 
the laws delivered from it, and filled 
my mind with religious awe.“ For 
this animating picture of Feſtiniog, 
&c. ſee Lord Lyttelton's Tour. 


We kept on the fide of the hill 


above the valley which leads to Bar- 
mouth, ſeated near the bottom of 
ſome high mountains, and the 
houſes placed on the ſteep ſides, one 


above another, in ſuch a manner as 
| to 
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to give the upper an opportunity of 
ſeeing down the chimnies of their 
next ſubjacent neighbours. ' The 
town is ſeated very near to the ſea, 
at the mouth of the Maw. 

From hence we took the road to 
Harlech, a ſmall town, remarkable 
only for its caſtle, which is ſeated on 
a lofty rock, facing the Iriſh ſea, 
above an extenſive marſh once occu- 
pied by the water. Margaret of 
Anjou, the faithful and ſpirited queen 
of the meek Henry VI., found in 
this caſtle, in 1460, an aſylum after 
the unfortunate battle of Northamp- 
ton. (See Crates? Hiſtory.) 

From Harlech we paſſed by 
the village of Llan Tegwyn, and 
near a ſmall lake, filled with that 
beautiful aquatic, the water lily. 

Somewhat farther is a lake which 
- well merits the name of fair and 

lovely, about a mile round, whoſe 


waters 
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waters are of a cryſtalline clear- 
neſs. 

After a ſhort ride we reached the 
village and chapel of Maen Twrog, 
adjoining Tan y Bwlch. Here is 
a very ſmall neat inn for the recep- 
tion of travellers, who ought to think 
themſelves much indehted to a noble» 
man, for the great improvement it 
received from his munificence, 
Above it is a houſe emboſomed with 
woods, moſt charmingly fituated on 
the {ide of the hill. 

The river hereabouts widens into 
a good ſalmon fiſhery, and after 
ſome ſpace falls into an arm of the 
+ About a mile from Cynfael is a 
comfortable inn, which received us 
after our toilſome expedition. After 
refreſhment we deſcended the long 
and tedious ſteep of Bwlch Carreg 


y Fran, into the narrow vale of Pen- 
| machno, 
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machno, and after aſcending another 
hill, turned to the right into the 
black and moory mountains to viſit 
Lly Conwy, the ſource of the noted 
river of that name: it is a very large 
piece of water, moſt diſmally fituated 
among rock and bog, and the ſides 
very irregularly indented. 

We proceeded two or three miles, 
and reached the village Y ſpytty, the 
hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
ſo ſtyled from its having formed, in 
the then inhoſpitable country, an 
aſylum and guard for travellers, un- 
der the protection of the knights, 
who held the manor, 

Proceeding, we ſoon reached the 
river Conway, and entered into 
Caernarvonſhire. 


TOR 
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AERNARVONSHIRE is eſti- 
mated to be ſixty miles long ; 

but the breadth in the broadeſt part 
does not probably exceed twenty. 
The inhabitants have been calculated 
to be twenty thouſand. 
This county claims preeedeney to 
every other in Wales, for the lofti- 


neſs of its mountains, and the multi- 
tude of its eminences. They occupy 
ö almoſt 
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almoſt the whole extent; in a curved, 
ſerrated chain, from the promontory 
of Ormſhead eaſterly to Bardſey Iſle. 
Whilſt its fertile vales on the one hand 
invite you to repoſe, its huge and ſa- 
vage rocks on the other, generally 
come home to the feelings of the tra- 
veller in an abundant degree. Not 
a ſpace is there that is not diverſified 
with bare and ſtupendous elevations, 
with wide gaping chaſms of ſavage 
aſpect, with pleaſing incurvations of 
ſome fertility, with rich bottoms, 
and ſome abrupt and ſome gentle 
| ſlopes and ſwells. Its antiquity is 
rather obſcure; and the hiſtorical 
accounts of the county, prior to the 
commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury, furniſh no ſatisfactory regiſter 
of events. The improved parts of 
the county now occupy nearly. the 
half of the ſuperficies ; and perhaps 
in ages to come almoſt the whole 
ſur- 
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_ ſurface, wherever any mould is left; 
may be brought to a ſtate of artificial 


paſturage. It was with pleaſure we 


learned that cultivation had of late 
years been much encouraged in this 
county. In many places the moun- 
tains ſhew the marks of uſeful exer- 
tion and laudable induſtry, being 
conſiderably cultivated at their bot- 
toms, and aſcending gradually up- 
wards, as far as the ſoil would ad- 
mit to repay the labour. 
The mountains in the ſpace from 
Conway to Caernarvon ſeem embo- 
ſomed in one another, and aſſume 
various features; but from the An- 
gleſea ſhore they put on a more re- 
cular appearance, range riſmg upon 
range in three gradations, then loſt 
in the diſtant azure. The lower 


vallies and fides to the firſt {welt are 


in general fertile, temperate, - and 
habitable. The ſecond range affords 
| paſturage 
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paſturage and fuel for the poor, 
ſuch as peat, &c. The higheſt 
ridge compriſes in it the nature of 
the frigid zone; the air is keen and 
_ rarefied, and ſnow ſometimes pre- 
vails there more than half the year. 
When it rains mildly m the lower 
_ diſtricts of the mountain, it often- 
times ſnows with ſeverity on the 
heights. 
At Llanrwſt, the traveller by 
way of Shrewſbury firſt enters this 
delicious vale : the ſide down the 
hill, upon the opening of it, is ſtri- 
king beyond imagination ; the Caer- 
narvonſhire ſide, riſing ſuddenly to a 
great height, impreſſes the mind not 
accuſtomed to abrupt ſcenes of na- 
ture with aſtoniſhment and delight. 
This ſmall town is fituated near the 
fouthern extremity of the vale on the 
banks of the river Conway, which 
divides this county from that of Den- 
4 | | bigh. 
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bigh. The place is celebrated for 
its bridge, which conſiſts of three 
arches, the middle of which is ellip- 
tical, and is the admiration of ſtran- 
gers, and worthy of the great archi- 
tect Inigo Jones. The town has 
nothing to boaſt of in its buildings; 
the church is a pleaſing object, dedi- 
cated to St. Ryſtyd, A. D. 36r, in 
which are ſome monuments worth 
the attention of the curious, particu- 
larly that of Llewelyn the Great. 
The vale, which is of no great extent, 
_ widens in ſucceſſion to its termina- 
tion at Conway; and a noble river, 
capable of receiving ſmall craft, runs 
the whole length of it. 

Near Llanbeder, from the road, 
is ſeen a roaring cataract ; the fall is 
not altogether perpendicular, but the 
inclination is nearly ſo; and the 
whole body of water, which'in floods 
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is conſiderable, appears all foam, 
from its agitation with oppoſing 
rocks. On the left is Caerhun, ſo 
called from Rhyn ap Maelgwyn 
Gwyneth, who lived here about the 
ſixth century. Here we tried to find 
Helen's noted road, but our ſearch 
was fruitleſs. We ſaw a Britiſh poſt 
of much ſtrength, and fingularly 
guarded. From this hill one way 
is a wild and barren proſpect of rude 
mountains and ſtony bottoms ; and 
on the other, the whole extent of the 
pretty fertile Nant Conway. 

At this part of the river, called 
Tal y Cafn, is a flat ferry convey- 
ance from one ſhore to the other. 

Ihe town of Conway, before no- 
ticed, 1s pleafantly ſituated on a gen- 
tle aſcent over the eſtuary of that 
name. It is ſo called from the Bri- 
tiſu words Kyn and Wy, which ſig- 

Sg 11 | nify 
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nify the head or chief river. For a 
further account of this n 12 | 
Tour from Holyhead... fk 
Though $0wdon has PA e 
mentioned, in page 30, the follow ing 
account is ſo extremely intereſting, 
that I flatter myſelf it will be e 
able to the reader: L 
This is the moſt noted eminence in 
the whole region of che Welſh hills, 
and may with propriety be ſtyled the 
Britith Alps. The top, by way of 
pre- eminence, is termed y Wyddſa, 
that is, the  conſprewons ; for from 
this height the vi ble horizon cannot 
be leſs than a thouſand miles. The 
ſummit is a plain of about ſix yards 
in Circumterence z and from hence 
may be - ſeen a. part of Ireland, of 
Scotland, and of England, Cumber- 
land, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire; and all 
North Wales, the Irith and Britiſh 

ſeas, and lakes innumerable. Such 

N a boun- 
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a bountiful diſplay of nature at once 
aſtoniſhes and charms the beholder. 
Tancred Robinſon makes the height 
ac yards; but Mr. Pennant, per- 
haps nearer the truth, ſets it at 1189 
yards. But what is this altitude to 
that of Mont Blanc, or Cotopaxi ? 
The former meaſures two thouſand 
four hundred and twenty- ſix toiſes, 
and the latter three miles perpendicu- 
lar height. To aſcend Snowdon is 
no eaſy exerciſe; it requires ſome 
reſolution. and activity to clamber 
rocks, and ſkip over bogs: yet per- 
ſons on horſeback have been known 
to reach the ſummit with a degree of 
ſafety. - All pleaſures are attended 
with fatigue. Once, in aſcending 

this king of hills, I found myſelf 
uncommonly weary at the end of the 
journey: having put on boots for 
warmth, they not only retarded ex- 
pedition, but rendered the footing 
1 leſs 
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leſs firm and fecure. The night is 
uſually choſen to begin the aſcenſion, 
in order to be at the apex at ſun- 
riſing, which is a proſpe& uneom- 
monly magnificent, if the morning 
be clear. I left Caernarvon at five 
P. M. and arrived leiſurely at the 
baſe of the mountain a little before 
eight, in the month of Auguſt. 
The azure now promiſed no fair 
weather, it being hazy, and the 
wind high. However, from this 
hopeful circumſtance I learned ſome 
operations of nature, which I ſhould 
have miſſed, had the fky appeared 
without a cloud. Quellyn lake ex- 
hibited a ſurface boiſterous to a de- 
gree that I had never obſerved before 
in freſh water: like a tempeſtuous 
ſea, the billows foamed and roared. 
The wind ruthing along the inter- 
ſtices of the mountains, and being 
pent from expanding, exerted itſelf 
9 in 
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in an incredible degree of fury. 
Here one had no occaſion 


to invoke. the winds 


ed hated aca he 


Storms frequently prevail in the 
defiles of the mountains ; the wind, 
ruſhing between them through a 
narrow channel, at once increaſes in 
ſpeed and denſity. I reſted the be- 
ginning of the night at a ſmall farm- 
houſe among the rocks: to begin to 
aſcend it was too ſoon. At twelve 
P. M. I eagerly proceeded with a 
guide, and arrived at the top, with- 
out any material occurrence of obſer- 
vation, .about three in the morning. 
The dawn.of day now appeared, and 
there was ſomething very awful and 
impreſſing in the fituation. Nature 
looked tremendous and frowning, 
and the atmoſphere was every mo- 
ment putting on a different aſpect: 
at one inſtant the ſky was clear, the 

| next 
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next overcaſt with clouds: now a 
miſty rain, then fair weather. The 
tranſition was uncommonly quick 
and perceptible, until the ſun became 
viſible in the horizon. Never ſhall 
I forget the horror and the pleaſure 
I then felt. He appeared to come 
forth from the ocean in fiery redneſs; 
and like a giant to run his courſe, A 
pure azure for a few minutes now 
diſplayed itſelf with refulgent beau- 
ty, The clouds were forming faſt 
underneath, and the. wind: being 
briſk, ſoon carried them over head : 
and with ſuch rapidity were they 
impelled from the great chaſm of 
Llanberris, that they ſeemed to rife 
like ſmoke out of a great furnace. 
Now and then the beams or rays of the 
ſun darted from between the clouds 
like lightning, flaſhing upon the 
adverſe rocks. The multitude of 
lakes in theſe mountains, and the hu- 

N 3 midity 
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midity of the ſoil, bring on thete 
phenomena. When the ſun had 
aſcended ſome degrees, the ſky 
brightened ; but the exhaled vapours 
appeared viſible, and ſometimes are 
ſo through the courſe of the day. 
Goats are not unfrequent on ſome of 
the moſt inacceſſible cliffs, and theep 
on all eaſy acclivities. Though you 
are here within an hour's ride of an 
hofpitable and facial people, yet the 
ideas of waſte and ſolitude unavoid- 
ably prevail. The. clevation- of 
your footing is ſo unuſual to the 
mind, that while you ſurvey the 
amazing profpect with aſtoniſhment 
and admiration, you tremble at the 
contemplation of the ſlippery ſitua- 
tion you are in. Angleſea diſplays 
or unfolds itfelf to you like a map, 
and you can plainly diſcern its wind- 
ings, crooks, and bays. Man's 
power is diminiſhed, and even de- 
baſed 
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baſed in his own eyes, at the gran- 
deur and greatneſs of the ſcenes be- 

fore him. 
About ſix miles roms Caernarvon 
is Llanberris. The upper and lower 
lakes are ſeparated by a meadow ; 
and on a craig are ſeated the ruins of 
Polbadern Caſtle, at the foot of 
which flows the river; that riſing 
in the upper end of Llanberris vale, 
paſſes through the lakes, and falls 
into the Menai at Caernarvon. 
Llanberris is a very pictureſque 
vale, bounded by the baſe of Snowy 
don. The venerable oaks ſpoken of 
by Leland are now no more. 
One of the curioſities of Caernar- 
vonſhire is Pont Aberglaſlyn, a bridge 
which joins this county to Merio- 
nethſhire. It is remarkable for a 
{almon-leap cloſe by it, and fa- 
mous for its fite, being an arch 
thrown from one hill. to another,. 
N 4 The 
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The country hereabouts is uncom- 
monly romantic and wild, riſing on 
either ſide into abrupt precipices ; 
and the noiſe of the river, in the 
 wintry deluge, is uncommonly loud, 
though the ſtream in its uſual - pro- 
greſs is never very ftient and placid, 
from the number of dark looſe 
blocks' of ſtone in every direction of 
the river, hurled into it from the cir- 
cumjacent hills. The road from Caer- 
narvon to the bridge, the diſtance 
about twelve milcs, is hard, ſpaci- 
dus, and ſufficiently level for wheet- 
carriages; in conſequence of which, 
and the pictureſque ſcenes all along 
the ride, the place is much reſorted to 
in the ſummer ſcaſon. 
The church of Beddgelert, a ſmall 
neat ſtructure, is ſituated cloſe to the 
river, and ſurrounded by towering 
mountains. Behind the public houſe, 
oppoſite a mill, is a grand ſublime 
view 
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view of the variegated face of na- 
ture. To the eaſt is a ſolemn hol- 
low, - rugged with rocks, and ſavage. 
with huge excreſcences. The eye, 
in the ſurvey of this horrid chaſm, 
is relieved now and: then by ſpots of 
verdure, by. patches of heath, by 
thinly ſcattered ſheep, and by the 
beautiful curvature of. the mountain. 
This is an excellent ſtand to take a 
landſcape of naked nature.; having 
received no embelliſhment from the 
induſtry of man, it exhibits a ſur. 
face deſolate and deſerted. It is 
probable this part of the. country: 
was covered with trees,. which were 
a covert for wolves, and other beaſts 
of the foreſt; as in the Welth an- 
nals this region is ſtyled the foreſt ot 

Snowdon, _ | 
The mountains of Caernarvonſhire 
run in a bent line from ſea to ſea. 
The eaſt point is a headland, called 
N 5 Ormil.cad, 
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Ormſhead, the weſt Aberdaron. 
The defiles and openings that give 
theſe mountains a paſſage, have all 
been ſtrongly fortified, either with 
caſtles, towers, or forts. Deganwy 
caſtle ſtands at the opening at Con- 
way; Caerhun at the paſs of Bwlch 
y Ddau Vaen, with a fort below it at 
Aber; Dol y Felin caſtle and a 
watch-tower at Nant Frankon ; Dol- 
badern at Nant Peris: at Criccieth 
is a ſtrong caſtle; and at Caſtall 
Gyfarch a watch-tower; and a fort 
at Dolbenmaen. 

There are two grand ridges of 
mountains in North Wales, running 
due north and ſouth the Snowdon 
chain, and that of Cader Idris, the 
higheſt and interior peaks of which 
conſiſt of primitive rocks of granite, 
porphyry, ſerpentine, and horm- 
blend: then come the ſecondary, as 
flates ; theſe are terminated by the 

| deri- 
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derivative mountain of lime and 


' fandſtone. 


There is not the leaſt. appearance 
of the effects of volcanic fire in all 
Wales, nor the ſmalleſt ſpecimens 
of lava, cellular or compact pu- 
mice, to be found. All the Welſh 
mountains evince a Neptunean ori-- 
gin. Some decompoſed ſtones about 
Cader Idris have been miſtaken for 
volcanic products. 

All mountains are abundant in 
ſprings and ri vers; and the reaſon is 
obvious. Their power of attraction, 
and degree of cold, is conſiderable, 
and in proportion to their heiglit; 
they intercept the flying vapours and- 
clouds, which are condenſed ; water 
ruſhes down their ſides, and forms 
lakes of great depth; and: from 
theſe conſervatories rivers are form- 
ed; or elſe inſmuating itſelf between 
the ſtrata, forms ſprings. 

N 6 South- 
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South: weſt of Caernarvon are thoſe 
very obſervable hills called Rivles. 
They are all conical, and of great 
height : they extend in a beautiful 
_ towering order, almoſt to the weſtern 
extremity of the county. 

The air of the upper mountains is 
keen, and oftentimes picrcing : the 
vallies are more temperate; .and 
about the ſkirts of the hills, and near 
the influence of the ſea air, it is 
milder ſtill. Snow ſeldom continues 
long in the lower regions; in the 
higher regions it uſually maintains a 
conteſt with the ſun for more than 
ix months in the year. 

The weather in North Wales is 
very changeable, and ſubject to 
heavy rains, as all mountainous 
countries on the ſide of the tropics, 
are: yet the variation of the ther- 
mometer is never great; 30 uſually 
is the loweſt, and 75j the higheſt, a 


difference 
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difference of 45 only: : the medium 
is 44. 

Dinas Dinlle, about four miles 
ſouth-weſt of Caernarvon, is an ar- 
tificial mount of gravel and earth, 
cloſe to the ſea ſnore. This is con- 
jectured to have been a Britiſh camp 
or fortification; but Mr. Pennant 
judges it to have been a Roman for- 
treſs; and, to corroborate this ſup- 
poſition, a coin of Alectus was found 
here. 

Clynog. his place is — 
for having been a college, which was 
founded by Beuno, ſon of Bavagius. 
King Cadwallader and Prince Ana- 
rawd were conſiderable benefactors 
to the church, which is Gothic, and 
the moſt handſome in the county: the 
architecture, though upon a ſmaller 
ſcale than that of Bangor, ſeems ſu- 
perior to the en in _ of 


building. | 
/ As 
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As this village is about midway 
between the towns of Caernarvon 
and Pwllheli, it has one tolerably 
good inn, The country from hence 
to Pwllheli is, in general, dreary and 
barren, but with here and there a 
gentleman's houſe, around which 
the ground for a little way puts on a 
more cultivated appearance ; yet,. on 
the whole, ſterility ſeems viſible. 
The paſs to the entrance of Llyn is 
called Drws Daufyndd, a narrow 
avenue defended by two lofty moun- 
tains. A. D. 945, Aliboc waſted this 
country; and again, ſoon after, 
Conſtantine with the Danes ravaged: 
it; and at a place called Gwaith- 
Hirberth the Danes were overthrown, 
and Conſtantine was ſlain. 

The town of Pwllheli is the beſt 
in this county, ſituated cloſe to the 
ſea, and conſiſts of one main ſtreet 
and fome lanes : it is a place of con- 

2 ſiderable 
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ſiderable trade in corn, butter, cheeſe, 
&c. and has the cheapeſt market of 
any ſeaport town in North Wales. 
It has a tolerable harbour for veſſels 

of about fixty tons. | 

This place was made a Corn bo- 
rough by the Black Prince, by 
charter, dated the 12th year of his 
principality at Caernarvon. 

At the diſtance of five miles from 
hence is Carn Madryn, a lofty rocky 
hill, noted for being a ſtrong hold 
of O. Gwyned, to whom this part 
of the country belonged. From the 
- ſummit is an extenſive view of Cacr- 

narvon and the country round. 

At Penmorta ſeveral antiquities 
are ſcattered about this part of the 
country. Near Dolbenmaen is a 
large mount, on which, it is con- 
jectured, there has been a watch- 
tower. Near Yſtemgegid are tbree 
cromlechs ; and in the neighbours 

hood 
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hood of Clennenny is a druidical 
eirele, conſiſting of thirty- eight 
ſtones. 

Nafyn is a {mall market town on 
the ſea coaſt. Here King Edward 
the Firſt, in 1284, held his triumph 
on the conqueſt of Wales; The con- 
courſe of viſitors was prodigious; 
not only the chiet nobility of Eng- 
land, but numbers from foreign 
courts, graced the feſtival. 
Dugdale fays, beſides this feſtival 
Held at Nafyn, another was preſented 
by the Earl of Mortimer at Kenil- 
worth, where the knights performed 
their martial exereiſe, and the ladies 
danced in ſilken mantles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from hence is 
Vortigern's valley, an immenſe hol- 
low, where, it ; is ſaid, he fled from 
the rage of his ſubjects, and that 
both he and his caſtle were conſumed 
= lightning. Fancy cannot frame 

a place 
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a place of deeper ſo/itude for him 
who may wiſh to retreat from the 
world and ſociety. To have ſhewed it 
Zimmerman, might bave dilated his 
heart, if it had afforded no new idea 
to his mind, on a ſubject he has ſo 
happily diſcuſſed *. The herring fiſn- 
ery is carried on here to conſiderable 
advantage. 

We paſſed by Slymlyn, the ſeat of 
—— Wyane, Eſq. and arrived at 
Crickieth, a ſmall borough town, 
contributory to Caernarvon: it has a 
caſtle, ſuppoſed to be founded by 
Edward the Firſt, which is ſeated on 
a round hill jutting far into the ſea, 
and the iſthmus is croſſed by two 
deep ditches. On either ſide of the 
entrance is a great round tower: its 
ſuppoſed founder is Edward the 
Firſt, but Mr. Pennant ſuſpects it 
to be of Britith architecture. 


+ See Zimmerman on Solitude. 
Evioneth 
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Evioneth is a hundred of the ſouth- 

' welt of Caernarvonthire : it is ſup- 
| Poſed to have obtained this name 
from its being watered by a number 
of ſmall rivers. 

Bardſey Iſland is ſituated at the ex- 
tremity of Caernarvonſhire, celebrated 
in former times as a religious aſy- 
lum: it is about two miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains a few 
inhabitants. The abbot houſe is a 
large ſtone building, inhabited by 
leveral of the natives. The whole 
iſland's ſpiritual concerns are now 
ſupplied by one perſon only—ſtrange 
fatality! when we read that this 
onee celebrated place afforded an 
aſylum to 20,000 ſaints, and after 
death graves for the ſame. Dr. 
Fuller, with pleaſantry, obſerves, 
dit would be more facile to find 
„ graves in Bardſey for ſo many 

+ ſaints, 
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« ſaints, than ſaints for ſo many 
„ graves.” The flaughter of the 
monks of Bangor, about the year 
607, is ſuppoſed to have contributed 
to the population of this iſland, num- 
bers having fled here to avoid the 
fury of the Saxons. Here a beauti- 
ful red ſtone is dug, which will take 
a fine poliſh, 

The productions of Caernarvon- 
ſhire are neither very abundant nor 
various, yet more than ſufficient, 
with good huſbandry, to ſupply the 
inhabitants. The foil for the moſt 
part is raw and ſhallow : even the 
vallies and bottoms ſeem to be only 
the ſhattered refuſe of the mountains, 
conliſting chiefly of looſe ſtones, 
ſome earth, and ſome vegetable re- 
mains. Where the land is tho- 
roughly manured and meliorated, it 
produces good corn. 


The 
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The Welſh muſic is harmonious, 
but plaintive, flow, and affecting. 
The tunes were chiefly compoſed to 
celebrate the glory of the heroes of 
their country, or to bewail their 
loſſes, and to ſtir up a ſpirit of li- 
berty in the people: although allite- 
ration is a characteriſtic of the Welſh 
ſong, they have very few tunes in 
allegro. 

Of inſtruments, the harp, the 
crowd, and pib- corn, are peculiar to 
the Welſh. The firſt needs no de- 
ſcription z the ſecond is ſimilar to 
the baſs-viol, but with fix ſtrings, 
and played with the bow in the ſame 
manner: the pib-corn is. a fluted 
| bore, with ſix ſtops, and a hollow 
horn at each end; the mouth- piece is 
a reed or quill: the tone has ſome 
affinity to that of the bagpipe. 

Of minſtrels there were three ſorts 
formerly in Wales. Firſt, the bards, 


who 
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ho compoſed ſongs and odes of 


various meaſures. Second, ſuch as 
played upon muſical inſtruments. 
Third, Ateaniad, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to ling to the inſtrument played 
upon by another: each of theſe Grif- 
fydd ap Conan, about A. D. 1136, 
reformed and corrected. i 


ISLE 
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ISLE 


ANGLESE A. 


NGLESEA, with her ſiſter, 

the Iſle of Man, have been 
thought to be the Ely ſian Fields 
and Fortunate Iſlands ſo much talked 
of by the ancients. The general 
name, Mona, imports both a ſoli- 
tary place, and furthermoſt iſland. 
The language firſt brought over to 
the iſland of Albion, probably con- 
tinued in it for many ages after, and 


conſequently muſt be the firſt lan- 


guage uſed and ſpoken in the Iſle of 
Angleſea. This was anciently, by 
Latin writers, called Mona, is an 

ifland, 
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Hland, and one of the counties of 
North Wales, according to the pre- 
ſent diviſion, ſeparated from the 
main land by a narrow arm of the 
ſea. It is ſeated in a temperate air, 
enlivened by a benign ſun, and en- 
riched with a good and bountiful 
ſoil. It is now become ſo great a 
thoroughfare from Ireland, and has 
ſo much buſineſs of its own, that the 
roads are in general very good, 
and (what is unuſual in Wales) the 
traveller often meets with direction- 
poſts in the diviſions of the road. 


The face of the iſland is but little in- 


tereſting to the traveller, though it 
affords a rich harveſt to the mine- 
ralogiſt. 

Porth Althwy, the moſt general 
ferry into Angleſea, 1s W 
below the church. 

The account given by Tacitus of 
the expedition of Suetonius againſt 

this 
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this iſland is the moſt ſtriking pic- 
ture of the character of the Druids, 
and probably more to be relied upon 
than any other. | 

The ſhore from Porthamel is 
famed for being the place where he 
landed, and put an end in this iſland 
to the Druid reign. 

The Danes frequently invaded 
Angle ſea; and between the years 969 
and 972, Godfryd, the ſon of 
Harold; ſubdued the whole iſland. _ 

Our knowledge of the Druids is 
ſtill vague and unſatisfying, and 
muſt ever remain ſo, as they com- 
mitted few things, if any, to wri- 
ting, though they were certainly not 
unacquainted with letters ; for, among 
the maxims collected by Gullet, 
there is one that forbids their myſte- 
ries to be written, a prohibition 
which could never have been given, 
had letters beep entirely unknown : 

{ome 
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ſome curious particulars, however, 
may at leaſt be traced from tradition, 
and others from ſpecimens of their 
poetry that have been recited by the 
natives. As guardians of what they 
called true religion, they of courſe 
poſſeſſed the greateſt authority among 
the people; no laws were inſtituted 
by the princes without their advice. 
They taught the immortality, and 
ſome ſay the tranſmigration, of the 
ſoul; a doctrine borrowed from the 
Pythagoreans, though Clemens Alex- 
andrinus expreſsly aſſerts that the Py- 
thagoreans borrowed that e 
from them. 

Once a year they, with their chief, 
an Arch- Druid, aſſembled at a fixed 
time and place to hear cauſes and 
determine all diſputes; where their 
deciſive court was held has never 
been determined, but moſt probably 
in Angleſea, as that iſland was cer- 
9 tainly 
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tainly their metropolis. So great 
was the power of the Druids, that 
not only the property, but alſo the 
lives of the people were entirely at 
their diſpoſal ; and this power conti- 
nued abſolute till the time of Tibe- 
rius: it was afterwards ſuppreſſed by 
Claudius, under the fair pretext of 


aboliſhing human ſacrifices; but the. 


prieſts themſelves, their gods, and 
their altars ſubſiſted, though in ob- 
ſcurity, till the final deſtruction of 
1 44 

Very few traces of the temples and 
habitations of the Druids are now to 


be found; ſome old ſtones, ſhapeleſs 


and without order, here and there, 
indicate that there might have ſtood 
on theſe ſpots the rude and ſimple 
piles where the primæval inhabitants 
of this iſland ſolemnized their religi- 
ous ceremonies; and this is all that 


now remains of that once celebrated 


order 
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order of , prieſthood, which over- 
ſpread the northern regions of Eu- 
rope. Strange fatality ! that little 
more than a few ſhapeleſs ſtones, and 
the uncertain teſtimony of oral tra- 
dition, remain to fatisfy us of the in- 
fluence that extraordinary religion 
once poſſeſſed over the human mind. 

At Tre'r Dryw, or the habitation 
of the Arcb- Druid, we met with the 
mutilated remains deſcribed by Mr. 
Rowland in his Hiſtory of Angle- 
ſea, His Brein Gwyn, or royal 
tribunal, is a circular hollow of 180 
feet in diameter, ſurrounded by an 
immenſe agger of earth and ſtones, 
evidently brought from ſome other 
place: it has only a ſingle entrance. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the grand 
conſiſtory of the Pruidical adminiſ- 
tration. n 

Here are alſo the reliques of a cir- 
cle of ſtones, with the cromlich in 

O 2 the 
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the midſt, but all en imper- 
fect. 
Their ceremonies, according to 
Tacitus, were performed ** in groves, 
&« facred to the moſt cruel ſuperſti- 
* tions ; for they offered up their ſa- 
« crifices upon altars ſtained with 
„ the blood of their captives; and it 
* was uſual for them to augur ac- 
*« cording as the blood of the human 

« victim followed the ſacred knife 
* that had inflited the wound.” 
Though Angleſea is called the 
granary of Wales, it appeared to us 
as unworthy the appellation; for 
' twenty miles of our road through it, 
we could not diſcover more than 
five or ſix corn fields, and the graſs 
lands ſo miſerably poor, that it 
ſtarved rather than fed its hungry in- 
habitants. We undoubtedly did not 
ſee the country to the beſt advantage, 
becauſe the exceſſive heat of the ſum- 
mer 
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mer had parched up the ground, and 
occaſioned a general appearance of 
_ dearth. 

Newborough, about three miles 
from the ſhore, is a place greatly fall- 
en away from its ancient ſplendour. 
Here had been one of the reſidences 
of the princes. This was alſo the 
ſeat of juſtice for the whole county 
of Menai. Edward I. erected the 
town into a corporation, which was 
confirmed by Edward III. From 
this time it was called Newborough. 

Amlwch is a confiderable town 
and ſmall ſea-port on the coaſt. 
Thirty years ago there were not fix 
houſes in the pariſh, though it is 
now ſuppoſed to contain near 4000 
inhabitants. They are alſo erecting 
a church here. The copper (that is 
found in the Paris and Mona mines, 
which are not more than two miles 
from the town) is ſhipped to Lon- 

„ don, 
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don, Liverpool, &c. The Mona 
mine produces the fineſt ore; they 
alſo precipitate large quantities of 
copper by means of old iron, from 
the water which runs through the 
ore, and which is collected in pits. 
(For a particular account of the 
whole proceſs, ſee the Scotch En- 
cyclopedia, and Pennant's Hiſtory of 
Wales.) There is no difficulty in diſ- 
tirguiſhing this celebrated mountain, 
being perfectly barren from the fum- 
mit to the plain below; not a ſhrub, 
and ſcarce-a blade of graſs, being 
able to live in this ſulphurous at- 
moſphere. 

At Llanidan is the ſeat of Lord 
Boſton, finely ſituated on that arm 
of the ſea, commanding, upwards, a 
beautiful proſpect of Caernarvon and 
Snowdon hills. The church . 


cent was built in 1535. A 
Plas 
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Plas Newydd, the ſeat of Lord 
Uxbridge, lies cloſe upon the water, 
protected on three ſides by venerable 
oaks and aſhes: The view up and 
down this magnificent river-like 
ſtrait, is extremely fine. 

A little below Plas Newydd, on 
the Cacrnarvonſhire fide, appear the 
extenſive woods of Vaenol, with the 
old houſe of the ſame nam. 

At Craig y Ddinas we were irre- 
ſiſtibly delayed by feaſting our eyes 
with the fine view of the noble cur- 
vature of the Menai. The | parts 
adjacent to the Menai are finely 
wooded, but the trees commonly 
ſhrink from the ſouth-weſt, and 
many of them are entirely blighted 
from that quarter. The interior of 
the iſland is rather naked, but breeds 
many cattle and ſheep. 

The Caernarvonſhire mountains 
we had lately quitted extend all acroſs 
* 5 the 
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the county, from Penmaen-mawr 
to Traeth-mawr, in one continued 
chain, whoſe outline is varied at irre- 
gular intervals by conical peaks, 
towering above the reſt ; theſe gra- 
dually riſe to the ſummit of Snow- 
don, and again as gradually decline, 
till they terminate all together in the 
northern horn of Cardigan Bay. 
The Menai at high water is about 
one mile broad. 

We dined at Gwyndu, on the 
great road to Holyhead, which 1s 
called by the natives Caer Guby, 
on account of St. Kybi, a holy man, 
who lived there A. D. 308. We 
left it on the right, and ſteered our 
courſe nearly ſouth, through the 
centre of the iſland. Gwyndu fig- 
nifies, from its name, a place of hoſ- 
pitality at the expenſe of the lord; 
and it anſwers, in ſome reſpects, 
to its title even now; nor muſt we 
forget 
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forget to pay our tribute of thanks to 
the hoſt, who paid us the utmoſt 
attention, and appeared particularly 
ſolicitous about us. We left this 
hoſpitable inn with regret, and ar- 
rived at Hoel Don Ferry, which we 
croſſed, after a ſleepleſs night, happy 
to quit this rather inauſpicious iſland. 
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T O NM B 
SHREWSBURY To OSWESTRY, 
BANGOR, MOLD, and FLINT. 


T* town of Shrewſbury is ſeated 
within a peninſula, with ground 
finely ſloping in moſt parts to the 
river. The caſtle was judiciouſly 
placed on a narrow iſthmus 200 
yards wide, which connects it to the 
main land: Roger de Montgomery 
made this his principal ſeat. The 
town was not defended by walls till 
the year 1219, nor paved until the 
next reign, by the aſſiſtance of cer- 
tain cuſtoms granted for that pur- 
pole, 
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poſe.” In almoſt every part the ori- 
ginal walls were at a diſtance from 
the river. Thoſe on the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of the town are kept in good 
repair, and form pleaſant but inter- 
rupted walks, by reaſon of flights of 
ſteps. This town had for many 
ages been the capital of Pow1s- 
LAND, and the ſeat of the princes. In 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor it 
had only two hundred and fifty-two 
houſes. The manufactures are but 
inconſiderable, but it draws very 
great profit from thoſe of Montgo- 
meryſhire, this place being the chief 
mart for them. The free-ſchool 
ſtands near the caſtle, in a broad 
handſome ſtreet ; it was founded by 
Edward VI. in 1552. Two bridges 
connect. this peninſula with the 
country. The Welſh Bridge is a very 
ancient ſtructure of ſix arches, with 
an handſome embattled gateway at 
one 
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one end. On the fide of the. river 
ſtood the great mitred Abbey of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, founded, in 
1083, by Roger Earl of Shrew/bury. 
There are many other hiſtorical evi- 
dences of the antiquities of the town, 
for more particulars of which I muft 
refer the reader to Philips's Hiſtory 
of Shrewſbury. 
Near the town is the Upper and 
Lower Berwick ; one the ſeat of 
Betton, Eſq. the other of T. 
Powis, Eſq. both commanding de- 
licious views of the river and town 
of Shrewſbury. 

The ride from Shrewſbury to 
Oſweſtry is, in many parts, pictu- 
reſque and beautiful. Thoſe moun- 
tains, that have often terrified from 
their ſtupendous height, now break 
forth with awful and ſublime effect 
upon the eye of the traveller, whilſt 
the fertile vales, ſcreened from the 


tem- 


4 
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tempeſt, bud and bloſſom at their 
feet, 


* Waſting their ſweetneſs on the deſert air.” 
GRAY. 


About eight miles diſtance "IR 
_ Shrewſbury is Neſcliffe, a ſmall 
village, ſituated at the foot of ſome 
freeſtone rocks. 
A little further on the road are 
fine views of the three Beddins hills, 
riſing abruptly from the plain to the 
height of about one thouſand feet, 
marking the boundary between the 
counties of Montgomery and Salop: 
on the ſummit of the largeſt hill 
| ſtands a column, which was erected 
to record the ſplendid victory of 
Admiral Rodney over the French 
fleet, 1782. At a ſmall diſtance, on 
the left of the road, is the Hill of 
Llanymyneck, remarkable for a fine 
proſpect, but better worth notice 


as 
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as containing by far the moſt exten- 
ſive lime- works of any in this part of 
the country. This hill aſcends gra- 
dually out of the plain of ET 
bury. 

Ofweftry.—A conſiderable town, 
about two miles diſtant from Whit- 
tington, a place celebrated in Saxon 
hiſtory and legendary piety. On 
this fpot, on Auguſt 5, 642, was 
fought the battle between the Chriſ- 
tian Oſwald, king of the Northum- 
brians, and the Pagan Penda, king 
of the Mercians, Oſwald was de- 
feated and loſt his life. At preſent, 
there. is not a relique of any old 
building, excepting the ruins of a 
chapel, over a remarkably fine ſpring, 
that ſtill bears the name of the Saint: 
near the church is a ſpot moated 
round, the uſe of which is now quite 
unknown. The preſent church is 
of no great antiquity, is ſpacious, 

and 
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and has an handſome plain tower. 


We learn from a monument in me- 
mory of Mr. Hugh Yale, that the 
old church was demoliſhed in 1616. 
The town was fortified with a wall 
and four gates ; that called the Black 
Gate is demoliſhed ; the New Gate, 
the Willow Gate, and the Beatrice 
Gate, ſtill remain. The laſt is an 
handſome building, with a guard- 
room on both fides ; and over it the 
arms of the Fitz-alans, a lion ram- 
pant. There are only a few frag- 
ments of the caſtle remaining to 
mark its fallen ſtate, and call to our 
recollection the departure of its for- 
mer greatneſs. 

Hanymynech is prettily ſituated 
on the banks of the Virnwy. 

Sir William Dugdale ſays, that 
there was a caſtle at Oſwaldſter, at 
the time of the conqueſt, which is 
probable; and it had its chapel 

Placed 
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placed at a little diſtance, dedicated 
to Saint Nicholas, and was in the 
gift of the Earls of Arundel. This 
town was garriſoned for the King in 
the beginning of the civil wars, but 
Was taken in June 1644 by the 
Earl of Denbigh and General Myt- 
ton; men eminent for military 
knowledge. 

About a mile from Oſweſtry, in 
the pariſh of Sellatyn, lies a fine 
ancient military poſt on an eminence, 

of an oblong form, which has been 
fortified with much art. | 

In Sellatyn pariſh is Parkington, 
the ſeat of R. G. Owen, Eſq. plea- 
ſantly ſituated, and well wooded. 
This place takes its name from a 
ſingular entrenchment in a neigh- 
bouring field. Sir J. Owen, the 
famous royaliſt, was of this houſe, 
but not of the family. 


From 
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From Oſweſtry we continued our 

journey to Elleſmere, a pleaſing ride. 
From an eminence called the Perthy, 
we had a moſt extenſive view of the 
flat part of the country, bounded by 
the hills of Denbighſhire, Montgo- 
meryſhire, and Shropſhire ; amidſt 
them appear the vaſt gaps through 
which the Severn and the Dee ruſh 
upon the plains out of their moun- 
tainous confinement. 'This track is 
intermixed with woods, fertile lands, 
and moors of great extent. 
Alſton is ſituated on an elevated 
ſpot of ground; a very extenſive 
wood flanks each fide of the houſe, 
which is bounded by a fine piece of 
water, made by extending the banks 
of the river Perry. 

Elleſmere is a town ſituated on a 
lake of an hundred and one acres in 
dimenſion, and whoſe greateſt depth 
is twenty-ſix yards, well ſtocked 

with 
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with fiſh. The Duke of Bridge- 
water owns this fine water. | 
The environs have two advantages 
ſuperior to the other lakes. A good 
town borders on one ſide; the fine 
park of Ockle, or Ollby, with the 
venerable wooden houſe, is a great 
ornament to the other. js 
The park is covered with trees of 
great ſize and ancient growth. A 
vaſt lime-tree, of the ſmall-leafed 
variety, is particularly conſpicuous. 
The ground is finely broken into ſe- 
veral riſings, and the views charm- 
ing, of the town, of the mere, and 
of the two others, Whilemere and 
Colemere. The ſituation, taken all to- 
gether, may be looked upon as a firſt 
rate, and particularly deſirable. 
Ihe town is of Saxon origin, and 
takes its name from the water, which 
was called Aelſmere. 


Ws 
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The caſtle ſtood on a vaſt artifi- 


cial mount, on a high ground, with 
three large ditches on the more ac- 
ceſſible ſide: of which, at preſent, 
there is not a veſtige to be ſeen. 
Our next ſtage was to Overton, a 
_ - pleaſant village, ſeated on a rifing 
bank. About a mile beyond the 
bridge, above a rich meadowy flat, 
varied by the Dee, you have a charm- 
ing view; bounded in front with 
fertile and wooded ſlopes, while the 
lofty and naked mountains ſoar be- 
yond, and cloſe the delightful ſcene. 
In 1278, in the reign of Edward 
the Firſt, it was in poſſeſſion of 
| Robert de Crevecœur, who obtained 
for it a weekly market, held on a 
Wedneſday. There are no reliques 
of its fallen caſtle, which ſtood in a 
field, ſtill called Caſtlefield to this 
day. The church is an handſome 
building, and the church-yard rec- 
| koned 
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koned among the wonders of Wales, 
on account of its handſome yew- trees, 
which are ranged in the moſt regular 
order that can be conceived round the 
church-yard. The epitaphs here are 
numerous, and many, from their 
ſingular compoſition, would afford 
the traveller ſome amuſement. 

Mr. Fletcher's ſeat, called Gwern- 
hailed, in this pariſh, muſt not paſs 
unnoticed, Few places command 
ſo fine a. view, and few have been 
more judiciouſſy improved: it ſtands 
on the lofty brow that ſkirts the 
country ; beneath runs the river Dee, 
bounded on the oppoſite ſide by. 
beautiful meadows, and varied in 
the diſtance by a number of hills, 
ſome of ſmall, and others of con- 
ſiderable magnitude. 

About five miles from Overton 
is Bangor, ſeated alſo on the banks 
of the Dee, which is here bounded 
| 12 ä on 
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on both ſides by rich meadows. The 
church has been built at various 
times, no part of which is very an- 

cient ; nor does it particularly arreſt 
the attention. This place is, how- 
ever, celebrated for being the ſite of 
the moſt ancient Britiſh monaſtery, - 
or rather ſeminary, in England or 
Wales ; it was ſuppoſed to contain 
two thouſand: four hundred monks, 
who, dividing thernſelves into ſeven 
bands, paſſed their time alternately 
in prayer and labour. William of 
Malmeſbury, the celebrated monk, 
cotemporary with King Stephen, 
ſpeaks of the remains in his days, 
ſaying, ** That no place could ſhew 
greater remains of half-demoliſhed 
churches, and multitudes of other 
ruins, than were to be ſeen in his 
time in Bangor.” 

This place has alſo been the ſite 
of the ſuppoſed Bonium, or Bovium, 
I a Roman 
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a Roman ſtation. Leland ſays, that 
m his time Roman money was found 
here. The bridge is a beautiful 
light ſtructure, and n of five 
arches. | 
On the road from hence to Wrex- 
ham ſtands Marchwail, celebrated 
for its antiquity ; and after a ſhort 
ride we arrived at Wrexham. (V0 
Page 63.) | 
From Wrexham to Caergwrle the 
traveller will find much to arreſt the 
eye in the beauty of the ſcenery ; 
Wales here puts on a leſs ſotmidable 
appearance. Cultivation and the hand 
of labour have done much for this 
part of the country, to render it a 
very deſirable fituation, | 
Caergwrle is a village « on he banks 
of the Alun, the form of which 
ſpeaks it to have been a Roman ſta- 
tion, which, to the antiquarian eye, 
is evident. The caſtle ſtood on the 
Io, 8 111 ne ſums 


The village 
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ſummit of a great rock ; precipitous 
on one fide, and of ſteep aſcent on 
the others. Some of the walls and 
part of a round tower ſtill remain, 
ſufficient to ſhew that its ſize was 
never great. It is probable this 


caſtle was one of the few Welſh 


fortreſſes that we have to boaſt of. 
Here Eleanora the Queen of Edward 


I. lodged in her way to Caernarvon, 


where her huſband ſent her to give 
the Welſh a ruler born among them. 
and church of Hope lie 
about a mile from the caſtle. On 
the north ſide the of ſtream, weſt of 
the caſtle, on. a lofty hill, is Bryne 
Yorkyn, the paternal ſeat of Ellis 
Yonge, Eſq. The firſt charter given 
to Hope was by Edward the Black 
Prince, dated from Cheſter, 1351. 
Caergwrle with Hope is a preſcrip- 


tive borough. 


_ Abundance of lanefione is burnt 
into lime on Caergyrle hill, a lofty 


moun- 
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mountain, compoſed of that ſpecies 
of ſtone, from which a vaſt trade is 
. carried into Cheſhire and other 

places. From hence to Mold you 
paſs Leeſwood, the ſeat of R. 
Hill Waring, Eſq. charmingly ſitu- 
ated and well wooded. Mold is-a 
{mallneattown, conſiſting principally 
of one handſome ſtreet, on a gentle 
riſing, in the midſt of a ſmall but 
rich plain. The church is placed on 
an eminence; and is of the time of 
Henry VII.: it has of late years been 
adorned with a handſome ſteeple. 
The architecture of the church is of 
the Gothic, of the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century; the windows 
large, and their arches obtuſe. The 
ſame may be obſerved of the old 
building over St. Winifrede's well, 
at Holywell. The mount is now 
called the Bailey-hill. It appears to 
have been ſtrongly fortified by great 
"Ti ditches, 
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ditches, notwithſtanding its arduous 
aſcent, The ſummit of this hill 
commands a ſhort but moſt exquilite 
view of the circumjacent vale ; and 
to the weſt, Moel-famma riſes with 
awful pre-eminence among the 
_ Clwydian hills. Powell ſays, that, 
The firſt certain account that we 
have of this place is in the reign of 
William Rufus, when we find it in 
poſſeſſion of Euſtua Cruer, who then 
did homage for Mold and Hope- 
dale; and he further adds, That 
much of the country was (in the 
reign of Edward I.) ſo covered with 
woods, that, before his conqueſt of 


Wales, he was obliged to cut a paſ- 


ſage through them, in the tract be- 
tween Mold and a place then called 
Swerde wood. About a mile weſt 
of the town is Maes Garman, a 
ſpot that ſtill retains the name of 
the faintly commander, in the cele- 
| brated 
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brated battle, the Victoria Alleluia- 
tica, fought in 420 between the Bri- 
tons and Saxons, who were carrying 
deſolation through the country. Nat 
far from Mold ſtands Givyſaney; 4 ; 
moſt reſpectable old houſe, beauti- 
fully ſituated: it was of ſtrength 
ſufficient to be garriſoned in the time 
of the civil wars, and was taken on 
the 12th of April, 1645. Here Ad 
the county aſſizes are held. 

Cambria here lays aſide her ma- 
jeſtic air, and condeſcends to aſſume 
a gentler form. We for ſome time 
hung over the charming vale which 
opens with exquiſite beauty from 
| Fox, the paternal eſtate of the Rey. 
Mr. Williams, delightfully ſituated, 
commanding a rich [eee] of well- 
cultivated lands. 

Northope, a ſmall town, beats the 
addition of North, to Uiſtinguiſh it 
from the other Hope. The church 

T3 is 
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is a neat ſtructure, and the tower 
lofty and handſome. 

Between the eight and nine mile- 
ſtone, at a ſmall diſtance out of the 
Cheſter road, are the ruins of Eulo 
caſtle, placed on the edge of a deep 
wooded dingle. It is a ſmall for- 
treſs, conſiſting of two parts; the 
towers of which are finely overgrown 
with creeping ivy, and command 
the view of three wooded glens, 
deep and darkſome, forming the moſt 
gloomy ſolitude a human mind can 
conceive, 


In the woods near this place Henry 


| the Second, in 1157, loſt part of the 


flower of his army, being ſurpriſed 
and defeated by David and Conan. 
From hence we paſſed on to Flint, 
a diftance of about five miles; this 
town being ſeated on a flat beſide the 


river Merſey and well wooded, is 


not ſo much expoſed in the tempeſtu- 
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ous ſeaſon of the year, to ſuffer cold. 
in any degree equal to other towns 
in North Wales, whilſt the gentle 
ſea breeze renders it particularly 
wholeſome. 

Although this be the county town, 
it has ſuffered itſelf to be ſurpaſſed 
by the town of Holywell; it is 
doubtleſs capable of great improve- 
ments, and why not eſtabliſh manu- 
factories here? In this place, emu- 
lation may be ſaid to ſleep, and leave 
the gifts of fortune to be reaped by 
her neighbours. 

The place is laid out with nch 

regularity, but the ſtreets are far from 
being completed. The removal of 
the greater and the leſſer ſeſſions, 
and its want of trade, will be fur- 
ther checks to its improvement. This 
town gave name to the county, 
which, with that of Caernarvon, 
Merioneth, and Angleſea, compoſed 
4 the 
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the four ancient North Welſh ſhires, 
formed by Edward the Firſt, im- 
mediately after the conqueſt of the 
principality. 

The town is formed on the prin- 
ciple of a Roman encampment, be- 
ing rectangular, and ſurrounded with 
a vaſt ditch and two great ramparts, 
with four regular partz, as uſual 
with that military nation. The pub- 
lic buildings within this precinct are 
the church, the town-hall, and the 
Jail, not one of which is any particu- 
lar ornament to this little capital. 
The caſtle is a ſquare building, with 


a large round tower at three of the 
Corners, and a fourth a little diſ- 
jointed from the other, and much 


larger than the reſt. This is called 
the double tower: it had been joined 
to the caſtle by a . — 
of great * nns eb 
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The founder of this caſtle is un- 


certain. Camden attributes it to 
Henry the Second. On the reſtora- 
tion it was reſumed by the crown, 
among its other rights, in which it 
ſtill continues. The crown governs 
it by a conſtable, who is likewiſe 
mayor of Flint. 
The impending rocks which over- 
hang the path in ſome parts of the 

lower road to Cheſter from hence, 
give a ſolemnity and beauty to the ride. 
The road is beſide the river, which 
at low water is nearly paſſable 
in ſome parts, though at full tide 
it meaſures five miles over. Hoyle 
Lake and Park Gate, on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, with the buſy town of 
Liverpool, which from ſome points 
may be ſeen, and the veſſels gently 
wafting commerce to our ſhores, all 
greatly enrich. a ſcene that has been 
thus 
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thus delineated by the poetical 2 
of _ Seward: 


« Far on the right, the dim Lancaſtrian plains, 
In pallid diſtance, glimmer thro' the ſky, 
« Tho? hid by jutting rocks, thy ſplendid fanes, 
Commercial Livezyeoor, elude the eye. 


« Wide in the front the confluent oceans roll, 
Amid whole reſtleſs billows guardian HovLe, 

To ſcreen her azure LAKE when tempeſts howl, 
Spreads the firm texture of her amber Ifle *.“ 


* The Sand Iſland, which lying in the ſea, a mile from 
ſhore, forms Hoyle, or High Lale. 
7 1i}86 
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